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FORi-WORD 



A Recap of The Fifth Nationwide Vocational Education Dissemination Con- * 
> f erence reviews the proceedings of^that convening of vocational education 
disseminators, linkers, administrators, researchers, resource staffs, and 
otter change agents at the National Ceater for Research in Vocational Educa- 
tloa on November 17-19, 1982. The conference featured tools, techniques, 
information, and examples that can be used to promote good dissemis^tion and 
utilization of R&D results. As a result of the excellent response to the call 
for presenters issued several months before 'the conference and the support and 
participation of numerous agencies and individuals, conferees were able to * 
attend at least eleven workshops from among the forty or more choices offered. 
In all sixty-five individual small^group and large-group events wire included 
during 4; he ''two and one-half days of the conference. / 

As a 'record of conference activities and a guide to available resources, 
this recap is intended to serve conference participants as a useful office 
reference' to prompt their continued dialogue and exchange of resources and 
informat ion . 

This year, as in previous years, the conference planning was advised and 
facilitated by the Nat ional Network for Curriculum Coordination in Vocational 
and Technical Education (NNCCVTE) .and National Research Coordinating Unit 
Association (NRCUA) . This recap was compiled by Norman M. Singer and Shelley- 
Grieve, conference coGwrdina tors . Clarine Cotton and Ruth Nunley^typed the 
manuscript, and Janet Ray served as word* processor operator. Editorial assis- 
tance was provided by Mike WoQacptt of the Field Services staff. 



RobeVt E. Taylor* 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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EX£CUTiVl:, SUMMARY 

This document c.^ews the Fifth Nationwide Vocational Education Dissemina- 
tion Conference, whMh was held at the National Center for Research in Voca- 
tional Education in Columbus, Ohio, on November 17-19, 1982. Brief summaries 
of small-group workshops and large-group sessions are' provided following the 
sequance of the conference agenda itself. Many of the summaries also refer 
the reader to handouts or additional information from that particular workshop 
or session and included i.i an appendix. Also included in this document is the 
text of the keynote address and a list of all conference par ticipy^its with 
their mailing addresses and telephone numbers to facilitate continued dialogue 
and exchange. of information and dissemination resources and ideas. • 
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NOV , 
- J 17-19 
^1982 




THE FIFTH NATIONWIDE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION DISSEMINATION CONFERENCE 

TOOLS, TECHNIQUES & EXAMPLES >0R BETTErDISSEMINATION 



17 WED 



AM Chairperson: Norm Singer • * , 

8:15 AM COFFEE AND REGLSTRATION 

9:00 AM WELCOME M'D STAFF INTRODUCTIONS 

Norm Sinp^er, Conference Coordinator 

"Senior R&D Specialist, Dissemination Leadership and Coordination 
National Center 

Opening^commen ts m 

Robert E. Taylor ' 
Executive Director 

The National Center for Research in Vocational Education' 



9:15 AM 



KEYNOTE ADDRESS: "Program Improvement Coordination: Recommenda- 
tions for Policy and Action" 

Larry^SeUand ^ . 

State. Director 

State Board for Vocational Education 
• State of Idaho «^ 



. . ' See text on p|j. 23-38. 

10:15 AM ORIENTATION TO PRODUCTS AND SERVICES FROM THE NATIONAL CENTER 
Room lA, ,1960 Building 

£athy Ashmore 

National Center . ♦ 

Time to BREAK AND BROWSE was included.^ 

• <* I * 

. 1 
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45 AM INTRODUCTION TO THE SESSIONS 
Room lA, 1960 Building ^ 

Shelley Grieve \ ^ 

Conference Coordinator ^ ^ 

isfational Center ^ 

00 AM SESSION //I. Choose one workshop. 

• THE ALPHABET SOUP OF DISSEMINATION, OR '-ACRONYMS FOR CllOWDERliK/XDS" 
(repeated; session //4) 

Room lA, 1960, Building . ^ X 

" ^ .1 

Rebecca Douglas^ 

Randi Maxfield ** ' ^ 

East Central Network/Illinois Vocational Cur;:iculum Center. 

New vocational education disseminators and linkers are often befud- 
dled by the plethora of acronyms, abbreviations., and initials used 
as a kind of "^shorthand" "in the prof^esional lin^o. This workshop 
was designed to introduce such acronyms and abbreviations to con- 
ferees new to the world of voc ed dissemination. Starting with a 
bingo-type self assessment game and an M.E.A. (Most Egregious 
Acronym) contest, participants responded inquisitively to the chal" 
^ lenge of mastering the meaning of the acronyms and abbreviations 

pertaining to voc ed curriculum development, databases, online 
services, and associations, as well as to vocational education at 
large. A resource booklet. The Alphabet Soup of Dissemination: 
Knowledgeable Network,ing , was prepared for the workshop" and pro- 
vided to participants. This booklet introduces and defines inany 
aspects of disseminatioTK lingo and charts terms according to sev- 
eral considerations. I,^ also includes a very useful bi'bliography 
for becoming more familiar with voc ed dissemination. 

• FROM CABINS TO CASTLES: A TEACtlER CENTER/ VOC LD CXPiilQiiNTlAL PROGRAi'l 
(repeated, session #10) 

Room IB, 19.60 Buildi-ng « - • 

Ken Richards 

fountain , Area Teacher Education Center (North Carolina) 



♦At the Mountain .Area Teacher Education Center, voc ed students and 
teachers hav^T been involved in the restoration of historic sites 
(ranging from a pre-Civil War cabin to the local "castle,'* the 
Biltmore House) and in developing slide programs for school and 
community presentations, thus achieving ownership of the program 
and becdming more involved witii the community. 

Mr. Richards outlined this experiential learaing process, and par- 
ticipants recorded ways to adapt the method to suit their own pro- 
jects. Participants, In turn, provided the presenter wLtli specUi( 
ideas for improving his own proi;ram in the areas ot community dis- 
semination, teacher training, and student participation. 



INSTALLINC MI(:R0C0HFUTER CURRICULA: PROBLEMS AND TiiCHNIi^UES (repeated, 
session' Ifh ) . * 

Room IC, L960 Cifildiiig 

Gary Lloyd * 

'Utah State Office of 'Education 
t 

Vocational education dis's-etni-nator s and linkers must frequently 
respond to inquiries related to microcomputers. The purpose of 
this workshop was to provide information ^bout the state of the art 
in the area of microcomputers, particularly ^s it relates to busi- 
ness, education , and to examine specific wore} processing curriculum 
materials that have been developed in Utah. Participants expressed 
interest inUeaming more about Specific operating systems, ven- 
dors, and software purch^ises. The Uta h Accounting Package (soft- 
ware) was 'also of great interest.. The presenter offered the 
important caution that hardware should not be considered until the 
software needs of the program at large are^car ef ui ly explored^. 

THK NITTY-GRITTY OF WORKSHOPS (repeated, session //7) 
Auditoriym, 1900 Building 

Mark Newt^on 
Barbara -Kline 

The National Academy, National Center 

To be successful^ professional development activities must be ' 
designed to motivate people to attend, address particular needs 
through specif ic content, be provided by well-quaiifiedj instruc- 
tors, and be easily implemented. At this session, participants 
explored how disseminators can meet these goals when conducting 
workshops and other *inservice activities; reviewed the variables 
.pert^ning to instructor, learner, and setting that promote §duit 
•learning; generat^sd over forty- tips to aid in developing and 
conducting workshops; and found out how to get more from the 
^ , activities that they attend. 

ASSESSING TlIK CLIMAT£ FOR DISSEMINATION AND COMMUNICATING WITH THE 
PUBLIC (repeated, session />3) * ^ , 

Conference Room, 1900 Building 

James M. McGeever 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory (West Virginia) 
John Brunner ^ , » ' 

Cincinnati Public Schools " « • 

The presenters described one approach to surveying the community's 
needs for dissemination— t he "dissemination climate." Identifying 
community attitudes toward, and knowledge of, the local education 
agency is a first step. A tec hnique^ f or accomplishing this via 
telephone survc^y was presented. Because so many community members 
formulat.e their attitudes toward the sqhools on the basis of what 
they see, hear, and read in the media, »mettiods for working ef fee- 
Lively and systematically with the niedi^ were stressed. 
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12; 00 PM • LUNCH AND "TABLE TALK" 

Room lA, 1960 Building 

Very informal discussion took place over lunch on old and now 
interests. Tables were designated for "high tech," "job placement 
and guidance," "equity," and other op&ions. ' ' 

r 

PM Chairperson: Judy Samuelson 
1;00 PM SESSION //2. Choose one worksfx)p. 

• GIVING A ONE DAY. STATE DRiVE-IN DISSEMINATION/RFP^ CONFLRCNCL (ropcated, 
session //9)* 

Rqom lA, i960 Building 

Joe Kelly . * 

• New Jersey State' Departmen t of Education 

Prise ilia Walsh ^ ^ ^ • • 

Occupational and Consumer ^Resource Center (New Jersey) « 

The New Jersey vocational education research and dissemination 
staff places emphasis on a solid relationship between proposed 
vocational education research and development work- and the aware- 
• ^ ness on the part of proposers regarding the iresults of jyrior R&D 
^ funding in the Sta.te. To explain this emphasis in greatest detail, 
this workshop was designed to illuminate a short-term dissemination 
^ technique that can be adapted in other ^geographically small states 

that want to strengthen connections between the Request for Pro- 
posal (RFP) ^process and a inutually supportive dissemination and 
development' system in vocational education. The workshop or^i^ani- 
Eers' used a variety of resource's and documents in their presenta- 
tion, including a guidebook on Iiow to submit a proposal under P.L. 
94-482 for program improvement, 'supportive services, and special * 
categories. Considerable emphasis was giveii to their state^wide 
one day drive-in dissemination and the '*Rl''P Release" conference, 
which is held once a year. 

• UT-ILIZING R&D PRODUCTS IN STRATEGIC PLANNING AND ilUMAN RESOURCE UEVELOl^- 
NENT (repeated, session //6) 

Room IB, 1960 Building 

Warren Groff 

North Central Technical College (Ohio) 

Mankind is now entering a period of trans form/iti on from an indus- 
trial society to a computer-literate, high technology, information 
society. The impact of this transformation is being felt by every 
institution in society, partirula*rly education. As a result,^ edu- 
cational institutions must develop »i strategic planning and manage- 
ment capability to cope with rapid technological x:hange. 
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The purpo^ of. this presontatioa was to demonstrate strategic pian- 
nu»g using R&D products from the National Center, ERIC, and other 
producers of vocat ional/ too linicdi education resources. The pre- 
senter gave an overview of strategic planning and led participants 
through a strategic planning wo-rkbook. Assessing the external 
environment, conducting an institutional or system-wide 'audit, and 
strategic options were explained; Goal options, such as higher 
quality, new jjtudent clientele, and public service, were discussed 
xn some detail and illustrated with examples relating to human 
resource development, computer literacy, the paperless office, and 
the automated' fac tory . ^ 

Sl'LLlNG WHAT YOU KNUW SUCCESSFULLY: MARKETING HUMAN SERVICES (repeated 
session //3) ' 
Room IC, I960 Buildirfg 

Michael Farr • ' 

JIST Works, Inc. (Indiana) 

This session outlined how JIST Works has developed a successful 
dissemination project on a limited budget and expanded its target 
audience to a nationwide base. Techniques discussed included the 
importance of image in publications and other facets of develop- 
ment; -locating your audience; how to supplement a small ^taff with 
experts in specific areas; and paying your own way through mate- 
rials sales, training, and other activities. 

APPLYING RESEARCH FINUINGS TO LOCAL AND STATE PROliLEMS AND CONCERNS 
Auditorium, 1900 Building 

Bill Stevenson • ■> 

National Center 

This session i I Ins trated. t he ways in which personal intervention- 
technical assistance— can increase the impact of research" on 
program improvement and sought to delineate its role as a D&U 
activity. Essential elements of effective technical assistance 
were identified, along */ith methods for evaluating the effective- 
ness. of this metliod of dissemination. 

Technical a-ssistance was, defined as consisting of pro^blem identi- 
fication, problem andlysl's, generation of alternative solutions, 
implementation ^of solution, and evaluation. To be successful, 
technical assistance- should be continuous, on-si.te| provided by ' 
persons with expertise," a two-way exchange of benefits, responsive 
to reco|;nized needs, and compatible with the situation in the 
particular state. 



• THE ]LIBRARY AS AN INFORMATION CENTER 

Library, 1900 Buil'ding 

Naomi Jacobs ^ 

National Center • ' 

Special libraries and resource centers oftcMi prove to be a viLal • 
resource in /state or regional* dissemination activiiles; This 
workshop was geared for 'a discussion of the methods that special 
libraries can use to disseminate new infonnatioji as quickly aatl^ 
efficiently as possible and to answer specific refvrcnce questions 
from clients. Three major artvis of concern related to Libraries as 
dissemination resources wure discussed: acquisitions,, organiza- 
tion, and traditional vs. innovative methods of dissemination, 
Included were discussions of specific acquisitions tools, alter[ia- 
tive methods of classification, reference tools, and current aware- 
ness techniques for dissemination (including manual as well as 
computer-assisted procedures). The , impor tanc e of the special 
library as a dissemination agency in comparison with other types of 
^libraries was emphasized. The liRlC system a sample special col- 
lection was discussed in terms of key factors not^ed above T l\irti\- 
ipants were gi^en the opportunity to examine various library 
resources and to ask quq;,stions. ^ • 

00 PM SESSION //3. Choose one workshop. 

• ASSESSING THE CLIMATE FOR DISSEniNATLON AND COMMUNICATING WITH Tlth 
PUBLIC (repeated from session //I) ^ 

Room lA, 1960 Building • 

James McGeever 
John Brunner 

• VOCATIONAL BASIC SKILLS PEER TEACHING (repeated, *^session //8) - 

Room IB, 1960 Building , , 

n 

David Chandler 

Mississippi State University 
Carl McNair 

Humphreys Vocational Center (Mississippi) 

■ 

The Mississippi vocational education staff has developed a peer 
teaching method for teaching reaiJing and tiwith skills to disadvan- 
taged high school vocational education stuclents. This .workslxjv ' 
considered the ef f ec tive^ness of this approach by reviewing 'docu- 
mented research measuring academic gains, motivation, social 

, skills, behavior, and class attendance. A tnap of Mississippi was 
used to pinpoint geographic locations of the project in relation t( 
state agencies, and curriculum ^^uides and other teaching iiutcrials 
were analysed by wQrkslvDp participants. A videocassette was 
reviewed to explore the actual day-to-day practices of the proje<!t 

' which utilizes as tutors -studen ts^ who arc f u!ic t ion in^; on tlie same 
level as those being tutored. (Participants agreed that tins 
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approach would be most desirable'if it '.were shown t?o be as effec- 
tive as cross-level tutoHng. ^ » 

DliVELOPItJG AND US^LNG A ^TATli Di.U MANUAL (repeated, session s!^8) 
rvooai rC', I960 Building' . ^ 

Carol Sa-nders . • 

University *of Illitiois^ 

' The/ob jec tives of this pr e'sentation were to assist part^ipants in 
becoming aware of what, should be. included in a state dissemination^ 
and utilization manual and to assist participants in understanding* 
how the con^tents of the Dissemination Manual' foy Enhancing Program 
* Impro>vement , dev-eloped in Illifipis, c'an be adapted or adopted for* 

indivi'dual states* use. Participants yere afforded opportunities 
^. to become more fcimiliar with the individualized planning process 
. address-ed thoroughly in the Illinois manual and to sketch out indi- 
vidual dissemination plans for the six different selected pro^gram 
improvement resources, selected nationwide and promoted by the 
^ National Center, that were used as-^xampl-es in the workshop. 
Copies of the Manual were provided to participants on a compli- 
mentary basis. 

OPERATING A STATEWIDE COMPUTERIZED INFORMATION RETRIEVAL SERVICE 
XCONTINUED in a related workshop, session //12.). 

Auditorium, 1900 Building ^ , ^ 

Gloria'. Kielbaso 

John MacKenzie I 
Michigan Vocational Education Resource Center 

Fred Man.l'Sy * 

North Carolina Department of Community Colleges ^ 

Document retrieval systems operating in Mic higan'^and North Carolina 
were described in this Sf^ssion: The Mlc higan> Vocational Education 
Information System provides immediate access to the latest informa- 
tion ^nd resources. Participants i;eceived an explanation .of the ' 
system and its user guide. The Computerized Information Retrieval 
Service operated by the Nor th Carolina Department of Community Col- 
leges consists of four distinct services: retrieval of copies''of 
past computerized searcb^- reports ordered by staff and faculty of 
the community college system, retrieval of information sources by 
computer on topics not already^sear-c hed , computer retrieval ^f 
information on ongoing artd recently completed R&D projects in 
vocational education,^ and retrieval of documents from the ERIC 
microfiche collection. Mr. Manley stressed that this information 
retrieval service model is easily transportable to other states and 
greatly promotes improvement of dissemination of voc ed information' 
and resources. Both the Michigan and North Carolina systems were 
demonstrated during a follow-up workshop held during session //12. 



• SELLING^HAI YOU KNOW SUCCESSFULLY': MAiOCliTlNG liUMAN SLRVICES ( repeated 
from session #2) 

Conference room, 1900 Building • ^ 

Michael Farr 

50 PM "WHAT'S. GOING ON AT THE NATIONAL CENTER?" 
Room lA, 1960 Building 

. Participants met and exchanged information with National Center 
Division Associate Directors or division regireSentatives over 
^ refr eahraen tsc . ^ 

Development \ . . Lucy Campbell-Thrane 

Evaluation N. L. "Mac" McCaslin 

Field Services Cathy Ashmore 

Information Systems Joel Magisc^s 

International .i . Dan -Uunrhara 

Personnel Development Ferm^n Moody • 

' Research John Bishop ^ 

Specfal Projects ... .\ ... 1 . Jim Long 

40 PM . SESSXON #4. Choose one workshop. 

• LISTENING TO LINK EDUCATION AND BUSINESS (repeated, session //7) 

Room lA, 1960 Building 

Cheryl Peters 
Columbia Gas of Ohio^ 

To fully benefit from the information and expertise of business, 
educators must understand the "whys" and "hows" of corporate-* 
developed educational programs. Participants learned how their 
input could help tailor educational programs to their own needs. 
The pr6cess is described in detail beginning on pa^^e. 41. 

• EDUCATIONAL SURVIVAL: LINKING INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION THROUGH PLACEdhlNT^ 
AND GUIDANCE SERVICES 

Room IB, 1960 Building ^ 

Ray Wasil 

Ohio Department of Education 



Communication, -cooperation, and collaboration Ijetweeii business, 
industry, and education at the secondary and postsecondary levels 
are keys to the success of vocational education.^ These linkages 
can provide direction and* Int^uL into target audience identification 
and the ^^Bneration of releva^nt and timely data for use by voca- 
tional teachers anli staff— a prime factor in dissemination. 
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- Materials .(inc biding a film) developed by the National Association 
for Iiuiustr'y-Kducati'on Cooperat ion *^wer e used to stimulate involve-^ ' 
^"^^^ ^^^lis session. 'Pk r'tic ipants discussed how to better involve 
business and industry personnel in voc ed planning. and iniplementa- 
. tion and voiced concern over cost. Participants felt there was a 
need for stronger efforts to, strengthen these linkages. 

m 

• THE ALPHABET ^SOUP OF DISSEMINATION, OR "ACRONYMS FOR CllOWDERHEADS^^ ' 
(repeated from session //I ) , • - 

Room IC, 1960 Building ' ^ 

Rebecca Douglass • ^ ' 

Randi Maxfield 

. • HOW ABOUT COII>IUNICATING? ' " - , ' ' 

Auditorium, 1900 Building v ' 

^Tom Hindes ' / ^ ^ , ^ 

Instructional .Materials Lab (Ohio) 

^ why aren't we "communicators'* instead of disseminators, diffusor^, 

facilitators, or linkers? After all, dissemination-telated jobs 
are usually created because of a need to communicate or because of 
a communication failure. Points' made during this light-hearted 
presentation included thev"motion" involved in "promo t ion" Infor- 
mation as power, the possible effects of economic competition , ^ 
. * between states on the sharing of information, the accessibility of 
curriculum labs to night 'stud^ts, and the stages educators go 
through in choosing materilfis for use. 

• HOW TO GET YOUR INNOVATIVE IDEAS APPROVED ' 

Conference room, 1900 Building 

Dan Fa hr lander 
National Center 

The most successful disseminators and. linkers in vocational educa- 
tion may be those who have theVbest ^and most innovative ideas. But' 
even^the most creative ideas must gain adminis tra tive ' acceptance if 
they're ever going to^work- This workshop geared to acquaint V 
participants with a handy guide in the form of a flow diagram to 
help them improve their chances of getting their dissemination' 
ideas approved by ,both poors and administrators. An illustrafed, 
discussion technique was used * to help participants understand the 
eight primary questions that can become barriers to getting one's 
Ideas approved. Additional information about the guide for getting 
ideas approved is included in Appendix B, pp. 43-50. ^^^^ 

30 PM ADJOURN 

30 PM NO-liOST^Gt:T TOGlilTHER 
Custer Rc^pm 
The Inn *on the Lane 



Thursday, November 18, 1982 



AM Chairperson^ Alta Mqser * ' 
8:15 AM ANNOUNCEMENTS 

8:30 AM SESSION //5* Choos^ one workshop.^ 

• TAILORING NDN APPROACHES TO STATH VOC ED NbEDS (repeated, session //12) 

* Room lA, 1960 Building 

Mary Lou Palmer 
# Nebraska Department of Education 

Martin McConnell ' V 

^Tennessee Department of Education . 

Ref<:esentatives of the National Diffusion Network provided confer- 
ence attendees** wijth an orientation to the Network, how it has 
developed, and what it can offer state vocational education dissem 
ination and program improvement efforts. The Joint Dissemination 
* Review? .panel (JDRP) process wars also explained and examples of 
recently validated programs given. A handout eijtitled "Effective 
Diffusion Through Technical Assistance Leadersliip" (pp. 51*"59) 
' explains Xhe NDN model, which was^ originally based on the process 
u3ed by the agricultural extension services. Bill Phillips, Ohio' 
NDN state facilitator, and Ann Nunez, developer/demonstrator for 
the recently validated CPS (Career Planning and Support) system, 
< were introduced during the session. 

• LOUISIANA'S ^AUTOMATED VEDS , 

Room IB, 1960 Building 

Barbara Green ^ 
Robert Nicols ^ . 

^ Louisiana De-pa rtment of Education 

f 

The state of Louisiana has formulated a method for automating the 
vocational Education Data System (VEDS). Because the state's pre- 
vious syS'tem was tqtally manual and time-consuming, the Researoh 
Cbordinati'ng Unit (R*^) of the Office of Vocational Education and 
^the Bureau of Management Information Systems worked together at t\ 
/ pari^h^and state levels tojievcLop an automated approach. The 

' intent of this workshop^ was the sharing of ideas that may help 
other states as they strive to ease the burden of data collection 
•and dissemination", as it relates to VEDS* After an ex,planation anc 
slide pr^esenta tibn of the approach, participants and presenters 
shared ideas on how Louisiana and other states handle VEDS^^i^nd 
addressed' questions ^concerning enrollment, coftipletions , a'nd the 
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student population. In additloa, problems involved in putting 
l^rge numbers of students on computer, deg^igning databases, and 
tracking students were* discussed . . * - . 

» # * 

SHOWCASE OF EXCELLENCE^: ^ A STATEWIDE SYSTEM FOR DISSEMINATI0N7DIFFUS10N 
IN POSTSECONDARY DC€UPATIONAL EDUCATION (repeated, session //9) 
rCoom IC, 1960 Bi^^lding . ^ ^ / \ 

LaVerna Fadale^ / 

Gene Winter ^ * ' % 

State- University of New York at Albany • - • 

New York^s sllOv^^case of Excellence Was developed during a three-year 
project to mount .a statewide dissemination system for vocational 
edfucators at two-year colleges. The system was developed in two 
^ pulses: development' and t^ial^two years), and field testing and 
final revision (one year), ^he Showcase approach includes seven 
stages: .b^lLl for nominations, selection of judges, nominee distri- 
bution, judging process, dissemination and diffu^on, replication 
assistance, and Impact ^alyses. During implementation, the system 
ajjd-nts results were studied to determine ef fee t iveness an4 
outcomes . . ' , 

J ^ 

This^wrks'hop^ described the development and iihpl emen tatlon ^phases 
detailed how this peer-to-peer dissemination and u^'ilizat ion ? 
process works. As components of 'the system were explainecj, related 
materials were used to further illustrate how it operates- This 
workshop served the dual purpose of ihformat-ton' sharing and product 

^eedb^ck from dissemination professionals to the' New York.staf-f, 

with workshop par ticipants. of f ering suggestions on how best to '* 
sequence and format the final product under development to dissem- 
inate awareness of the system. - ' 

WHAT WE KNOW ABOU^ LEVELS OF COOPERATION BETWEEN EDUCATION An/^ ilL 
Conference room, 1900 Building 

Morgan Lewis . " ' • 

National Center 

• 

Vocational 'educators and disseminators need to learn about' the 
current level of involvement of vocational education with business 
industry, and. labor (BIL). This workshop was organized to 'present/ 
and share su<*li information and to provide an orientation to organi- 
zations and resources that can be drawn upon to foster increased 
, _ oducation/BIL cooperation and how to disseminate information about, 
these organizations and resources^ Several publications were used 
in the workshop and provided to participants: Business. Industry, 
and Labor Input in Vocational Education Per sonniT Developmen t; ~ 
^ liable from N^fcional Center Publications Office) and the Hand- 
book for Industry-Education Councils (courtesy of the ^tional 
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Association for Industry-Education Cooperation). Dach participant 
was asked to think of methods for -increasing edyc^ation/BIL coopera- 
tion, and the li6t of these suggestions is ip£T^d^d in Appendix 
with other selected data on cooperation between vocatioaal ed'uca- . 
tion and business, industry and labor. See pp. 61-71. 

• VECM: VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* CURRICULUM MATERIALS DATABASE/ MILITARY 
CURRICULA (repeated, session #12) 

Library, 1900 Building 

Shirley Chase 
National Center 

Many- vocational edgcators have not yet become aware that the new 
Vfccational Education Curriculum Materials (VECM) database is in 
operation to help them. 'This workshop was intended to create an 
awareness of t^is new database and its contents, which iaclude a 
wide range of vocational curriculum materials as well as military 
jcurricirla. The workshop also offered beginning instruction on how 
to enter product information into the computerized database and how 
to retrieve information from it via online computer terminals. 
' Workshop participants had an oppqrtunity to discuss applications of 
VECM to their work and to try their hands at the computer terminal 
keyboard to retrieve information fr ora' the database . Additional 
^ information a^out this workshop is provided through selected hand- 
out material^ included in Appendix B, pp. 73-75. ^ 

30 AM SESSION //6. Choose ond workshop. 

• DISSEMINATING FOR CAREER ED IN CALIFORNIA 

Room lA, 1960 Building 

Barbara Gaughen 

California Career Education, Dissemination Center 

This session informed participants about the development of the 
palifornia Career Education Dissemination Center (CCEDC) and the 
services it offers. This "one-stop" center brokers up-to-date 
career and vocational resources (pre-school tlirough retirement) for 
schools, communities, business, and government. At CCEDC, both 
material and human resources are abstracted, classified, and 
retrieved for client-requesters, using a Hewlett Packard 3000 com- 
puter. Clients anywhere in the country can receive printouts of 
materials and consultant contacts, searched to their needs, within 
seven days. The CCEDC coordinator also invited vocational educa- 
tors lo record their ^resources , materials, and expertise with CCEDC 
for fur ther dissemination. ^ 
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ENTREPRENEURSniP EDUCATION IN VOC ED (repeated, session #8) 
Room IB, 1960 Building 

Cathy Ashmore 
Nationa«l Center 

Just who in' education sees it as THEIR RESPONSIBILITY to prepare 
young people to run their own businesses? Vocational . educators 
have been identified as the logical group to infuse entrepreneur- 
ship education into the total occupational curriculum. This work- 
shop focused on program ideas to encourage the youth of our nation 
. to get excited about entrepr'enear ship, see its pitfalls, and plan 
for the fut^^. National Cen ter " produc ts on entrepreneurship were 
reviewed and information shared on the activities of the Department 
°L '^''^^ ^^'"^^ °" Entrepreneurship Education, on workshops 

offef^d by the National Academy, and op the opportunities voca- 
tional educators have to participate in this nationwide economic 
development activity. 

* 

INSTALLING MICROCOMPUTER CURRICULA (repeated from session //I) 
Room IC, 1960 Building 

Gary Lloyd 

USING R&D PRODUCTS 'iN STRATEGIC PLANNING AND HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
(repeated from session #2) 

Auditorium, 1900 Building ^ 

Wacren Groff 

R&D IMPACT EVALUATION 

Conference room, 1900 Building 

William Hull 

Kay Adams ' ^ 

National Center 

Participants in this workshop, primarily directors or staff members 
ot state research coordinating units, were involved in discussions 
to refine criteria for assessing the impact of research and devel- 
opment. The organizers exp'^sed participants to R&D impact cri- 
teria, ways to attain them, and po'inters on how impact can be 
measured. Sources of relevant research findings were shared and 
problems relating to the practical application of impact technology 
were identified. Among the problems identified were (1) the fail- 
ure to identify R&D users who need to be involved early in project 
activities, (2) the need to check R&D output against industry stan- 
dards, (3) the lack of feedback (formal and informal) from pilot 
test users, (4) the excessive time and cost of R&D in relation to 
available resources, and (5) the frequently incomplete implementa- 
tion of innovations. Participants rated a proposed set of impact 
criteria on its degree of perceived importance. The topical 
°J"^li^^g^sed during this workshop is includnd in Appendix B, ! . 

i 
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10:20 AM BREAK AND BROWSE * x 

\ ^ Room lA, 1960 Building 

10:40 AM SESSION //7. Choose one workshop. 

• TELECO^IFERENCING FOR VOC ED DtlSSEMINATION IN FLORIDA (repeated, session 
#11) 

Room lA, 1960 Building 
Dorothy Bouie 

Florida Department of Education 
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Designed to present the experiences of Florida vocational educators 
as they attempt to reach^r^or^e people at less cost through tel^coii- 
ferencing, this introductory slide presentation and cy^c^ussion 
emphasized key concepts, program design, and' equiptpent. 'Active 
audio teleconference (with synchronized slide presentation) was 
then held with five vocational educators who explained Florida's 
approach to implementing a teleconferencing network, how the con- 
cept was introducted to constituents, and teleconferencing advan- 
tages and disadvantages. , ,^ ^ * 

Various advantages were presented: audio permits rapid communica- 
tion, with less travel; audio meetings are particularly satisfac- 
tory for communication tasks which stress information exchange and 
problem solving; audio pecmits accurate communication and con- 
trolled participation; and atidio may offer subtle "advan tages to 
some participants in intense .communication situations such as bar- 
gaining and negotiation. Some disadvantages were also presented: 
audio meetings are not satisfactory overall for tasks whic5h stress 
interpersonal communication; audio can create an impersonal, unco- 
operative communication environment; a*udio meetings are personally 
demanding; users typically . have negative expectations about audio; 
and audio may be less productive than other media. 

THE nitty-gritty OF WORKSHOPS (repeated from session //I) 
Room IB, 1960 Building 

Mark Nevton 
Barbara Kline 

LISTENING TO LINK EDUCATION ANC BUSINESS (repeated from session 
Room IC, 1960 Building ! ^ 

Cheryl Peters 

COMPARING DISSEMINATION AND UTILIZATION APPROACHES OF OTHER NATIONS 
Conference room, 1900 Building 

Dan Dunham ^ . ^ 

National Center 

This presentation focused on methods, procedures, and problems 
occuring in other countries, particularly in second and third world 
nations, and-ort ideas for future international networking. 

^0 ^ 
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• Tllli: RKSOURCE AND REKi^Ki^L SERVlCl£'S ONLINE DATAliASE, PRODUCTS AND 
SERVICES^ . ' J. 

Libraffy7 1900 Building* . ' ' 



Ruth Gordon , ' ' ' 

National Center 

^ The Resource and Referral Service has mounted a new database: 

Resource Organizations and Meetings for Educators (ROME). ROME 
contains descriptions of nonprofit professional organizations, 
research organizations, profess Lonijj^organizations, advocacy 
groups, and agencies in education and related disciplines. Over 500 
* ojrganizations are represented in the database, with 1,000 antici- 
. ^ pa ted by November 1983. ROME also includes professional meetings 
and publications. 

The purpose of this workshop was to provide an awareness of the 
Resource and Referral Service and the ROME database as a^'part of a 
national dissemination system offering products, services, and"^ ' 
access to an Online ^storehouse of information for educators of all 
kinds. The use of the online database whs demonstrated, and work- 
shop participants learned how they migfit use ROME as a tool-^ for 
responding to requests at home.. Sample searches of the database 
based on participants* questions were conducted during the confer- 
ence at large*. More informatian about the Resource and Referral 
Service and ROME is included in Appendix B, pp. 83-84. 

H:30 AM LUNCH 

Room lA, I960' Building ' . ' , 

PM Chairperson :^ Joel Magisos > . * 

12: ao PM PUBLICIZING THE GOOD RESULTS OF VQC ED 

Room lA, 1960 Building ^ ^ ^ 

V/oody Wood hull 

President > , 

Public ^Information and Education Services, Inc. (Montana) 

During this large-group session,^ Woodhull gave an overview of the 
latest winners of the "Outstanding Vocational Program^* awards given 
by U.S. Secretary of Education Terrel U. Bell, and how those pro- 
grams are being uublicized. The public relations aspect of dissem- 
ination was further illustrated with media spots from the New Yoft 
Advisory Council for Vocational Education and other agencies. 

; Points made during this presentation included an explanation of 
institutional advertising and its uses, the notion that there is 
^ ' more to dissemination than awareness and that people must be giveu 

'enough information to make them want change, and sample media pack-- 
ages and the techniques needed to produce them. 
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1:30 PM SESSION //8. Choose 'one workshop. 



HOW TO DEVELOP AND USE A STATE D&U MANUAL (repeated fr6m session #3) 
Rooip^lA, 1960 B.uilding ^^^^^ * 

Carol Sanders 

VOCATIONAL BASIC SKILLS PEER TEACHING (repeated from session #3) 
Room IB, 1960 Building - ^ ' 

David Chandler 
Carl McNair 

• LINKAGES, ARTICULATION, AND OUTREaI^I; COPING I{^ A. LARGE CITY VOC ED 
SYSTEM (repeated, session iHO) . . 

Room IC, 1960 Building 

' Robert Clj.nkscale % 

Casmira DiScipio ^ 
Cleveland Public Schools ^ \ 

Technical and vocational education programat-face real challenges to 
remain strong and durable in a large city school *system ordered by 
^ federal district court to desegregate. In this workshop), the 

technical-vocational education director and the directing super- 
visor of such a school system explained these challenges and 
described the factors that affect the delivery system of vocational 
education in a decentralized system.' Some emphasis was given to 
the political skills necessary to sustain viable vocational pro- 
grams in the face of tumultuous distractions. The presenters dis- 
cussed organizational structure, recruitment controls, entrance 
criteria, and business/industry/continuing education in relation to 
^ city agencies. 

• ENTREPRENEURSHIP EDUCATION IN VOC ED (repeated from session #6^) 

Auditorium, 1900 Building 

Cathy Ashmore 



WATER QUALITY EDUCATION AND TRAINING M^JE^LALS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Library, 1900 Building ^ 

Bob Howe * 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Science, Math, and Environmental Education (Ohio) 

This session acquainted vocational educators with the IRIS data- 
base, which c6ntains mor^ than 7,000 education and training mate- 
rials on water quality. Discussion focused on methods of access: 
standard computer access through database vendors Dialog and BtlS, 
and online microcomputer ^access via the CompuServe Information 
Service. Advantages of the latter include convenience and cost, 
which can be as low as $4.00 per liour . Users of IRIS, the ERIC 
system, and similar databases can expect an increased emphasis o 
access by microcomputer in the future. 
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2:20 PM BRI-AK AND BROWS li 

0 

2:40 SKSSION //9. Choose one wbrkshop. ' 

• D&U IMPACT ASSESSMENT: A STATE LEVEL APPROACH (repeated, session //in 

Room lA, 1960 Building ' ^ 

Harold Cramer ^ 

Florida Division of Vocational Educacion 

The state of Florida has been using an approach to dissemination 
impact assessment that employs the personal interview technique 
mostSpromAtently. This presenter detailed the scope, organization 
instruments,, and results of their assessment of dissemination 
impact. ' The conclusions drawn have pointed to needed changes in 
the statewide vocational education dissemination process, espe- 
cially with regard to the dissemination of management skills neede 
for better product utilization training. More information about 
Florida s impact assessment with the division of vocational educa-' 
tion is provided in Appendix B, pp. 85-95. 

• ACROSS THE NATION AND AROUND THE WORLD; A C0>S'ARIS0N OF INNOVATIVE TECH 
NIQUES USED TO DISSEMINATE EQUITY RESOURCES IN SWEDEN AND NEW YORK 

Room IB, 1960 Building 

June Hubner 

Monroe County BOCES //I (New York) 

Through the use of slides, illustrations, and hands-on activities 
this workshop showed how the Swedish Institute and the New York ' 
State Education Departmen't' s-Of fice "of Special Programs use local, 
national, and international networks to disseminate and retrieve 
equity information in the school, home, and workplace. During a 
simulation, participants were asked to devise a dissemination plan 
using technical examples at hand. V 

• GIVING A. ONE-DAY, DRIVE-IN STATE DISSEMINATION/RFP CONFERENCE (repeated 
from session //2) - . 

Room IC, 1960 Building " 

Joe Kelly 

Pr iscilla Walsh ' " • 



OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION DISSEMINATION IN NEW YORK STATE (repeated from 
session //5) 

Conference 4ioom, 1900 Building 



Gene Winter 
LaVerna Fadale 
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• HOW TO PREPARE FOR A SEARCH NEGOTIATION 

Library, 1900 Building 

Judy Wagner ^ 
National Center 

r 

This session consisted of an overview, of the ERIC sys'tem and data- 
base contents and information on the RIVE database in addition to 
pointers on conducting search negotiations and developing search 
strategies. For further iaformation, consult the "Summary of Sig- 
nificant Indexing Rules," "Search Negotiation Strategies," and 
"Tips for Locating Descriptors" in^Appendix li, pp. 97-98. 

3:40 PM SESSION //lO. Choose one worksliop. 

• LINKAGES, ARTICULATION, AND OUTREACH: COPING IN A LARGE CITY VOO ED 
SYSTEM (repeated from session //8) 

Room lA, 1960 Building 

Bob^ Clih^ scale 
Casmira DiScipio M 



FROM CABINS TO CASTLES: A TEACHER CENTER/VOC ED EXPERIENTIAL ^PROGRAM 
(repeated from session //I) 
Room IB, I960 Building 

Ken Richards 



• HOW TO RUN AN EFFECTIVE STATE D&U PROGRAM ON ONLY $50,000 A YEAR 
Room IC, 1960 Building ' ^ 

, Jerry Day 
Maryland State Department of Education 

Resources always seem too scant when enthusiastic disseminators go 
about setting up a statewide dissemination and ut ilizatioA program. 
In this, workshop, methods and Scenarios were presented to demon- 
strate thit dynamic statewide dissemination of vocational education 
can be accomplished on veryy limited budgets, l^ut emphasis must' be 
placed on establishing linkages and strong public relations. 
Keeping tabs o^'the impact of disseminated products becomes impor- 
tant as well. Through the slide-tape, case studies, and informa*- 
tional handouts used in this workslx)p (not to mention the door 
prizes and certificates awarded), participants gained insights into 
how the Maryland Vocationtil Curriculum Management Systemymight be 
adapted to meet their particular state needs. ^ More infc/rmaLion 
about the Maryland Vocational Curriculuw Management Sys(tem is 
provided in a selected workshop handout included in Api>^nMx B, 
pp. 99-100. 
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• A SOICC DIRECTOR pLLOWS UP VOC ED COMPLETERS (repeated, session ^//l 1 ) 

Auditorium, 1900 Building 

J* ^. Morton 

Oklahoma State Occupational Information Coordinating Committee 

Existing records from state employment security commissions and 
similar agencies can be used efficiently and cost~ef festively to 
provide employment status, salary, and other information on voc ed 
f)rogr^m completers. The follow--up d«ta is also, useful as a public 
relations and recruitment tool. See Appei^dix B, pp. 100-105, for 
an executive summary of the method as it was applied in Oklahoma, 
including a comparison with the traditional follow-up survey. 

• LOOK WllAT YOU CAN DO WITH A COMPUTER TERMINAL! 

Library, 1900 Building 

, Carl Oldsen 
^,Nati*©ndl Center 

New communication technologies offer the greatest support to voca- 
tional educatioa dissemination and linking. But at the same time^ 
t4iey may become a source of confusion among disseminators who are 
not sufficiently aware of the technologies and their promise. The 
purpose of this workshop was to provide awareness of the subject 
matter available on a variety of machine readable, terminal-access 
databases, particularly those developed by the Information Systems 
Division of the National Center for Research in Vocational Educa- 
tion. The workshop provided information on .t;he operation and use 
of computer-based message switching systems as well. Visuals, were 
used to illustrate and explain the computer-based message swi tc hin. 
system, its operation, the equipment and training required, costs 
associated with the system, and present and potential participants 
Several questions were considered regarding the technical opera- 
tion of the system, procedures for log-on and log-off, and member- 
ship requirements. Further information was provided on the RIVE 
database, its history, size, data elements, teaching capability, 
its availability as a public database, and its relationship to 
other database building activities such as VECM, the National 
Center Clearinghouse, and the military curriculum collection. 

30 PM ADJOURN 

30 PH NO-llOST SOCIAL FIOUR 
Sherman Room 
The Inn on the Lane 
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7:30 PM CONFERENCE DINNER THEATRE . ^ ' ^ ' ^ ^ 

Custer-Sheridan Room 
The Inn on the Lane- 

Stjids Terkei's Working is a collection' of mote than one hundred 
interviews with people about their jobs. This book grew from hun- , 
dreds of inter\uLews concerning what people do for .a living and How 
' they feel about what they do. In talking about his book and the 

musical adapted from the book, Terkel has said: 

It's about a search for daily meaning ks well as daily bread, 
for recognition as well as cash, for ^stonis Jmient rather than 
torpor; in short, for a sort of life rather then a Monday 
' through Friday sort of dying. Perhaps immortality, too,- is 

part of the quest. To be remembered was the wish, spoken and 
unspoken, of these heroes and heroines. , In a sense, they w^e 
speaking for all of us.^ 

"This major event of The Fifth Nationwide Vocational Education Dis- 
semination Confer enc e was a live dinner theatre presentation of 
excerpt^rom the musical Working , adapted by Stephen Schwartz and 
' Nina Faso with songs by Mary Rodgers (widow of Richard Rodgers of 
Rodgers and HammersCein) , popular singer and musioian James Taylor, 
and others. The excerpts were performed by the Worthington Com- 
munity Theatre by special arrangement with Musk: Theatre Interna- 
tional, and conference participants enjoyed a close-up, firsthand 
look at how work concepts are disseminated tliroiWh the arts — in 
this case, through music, song, and dance in a theatrical produc- 
tion. Following the conference, at least fbur conferees have been 
pursuing the possibility of inviting neighbor itig community or 
regional theatre groups to perform the musical Working at confer- 
ences to be held in New York, North Carolina, California, and , 
Washington, DC. 

* 

Friday, November 19, 1982 

AM Chairperson: Jay Smink 
8:15 AM ANNOUNCEMENTS 

8:30 AM SESSION //II. Choose one workshop. * ^ ^ 

• TELECONFERENCING FOR VOC ED IN FLORIDA (repeated from session //7) 

Room lA, 1960 Building 

Dorothy Bouie ^ 

• A SOICC DIRECTOR FOLLOWS UP VOC ED COMPLETERS (repeated from 
session //II) 

Room IB, 1960 Building 

J. B. Morton 
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• TEN D&U TRICKS. TllAT WORK ' ' 

'RQom IC, 1960 Building - 

Jerry Day # 

Maryland State Department of Education 

1. . 

Generating effective dissemination and utilization techniques that 
improve vocational education withouE a lot of red tape was the 
objective of t-his session. A small-group Brainstorming session 
generated over thirty suggestions on packaging, workshops, and 
other techniques that ranged from the simple and inexpensive to 
complex efforts requiring substantial funding. As an outgrowth of 
the session,*a booklet entitled ^"D&U Tricks That Work" has been 
^ ' slated for publication in January 1^83. 

• D&U IMPACT ASSESSMENT: A STATE LEVEL APPROACH (repeated from 
session //9) 

Conference room, 1900 Bu^J^ing 

Harold Cramer ' . - 

9:30 AM SESSION //12. Choose one workshop. 

• OPERATING A STATEWIDE COMPUTERIZED INFORMATION RETRIEVAL SERVICE 
(continued from session //3 ) * 

Room lA, 1960 Building 

GlQria Kielbaso 

John MacKenzie ' . 

Frei Manley \ 



TAILORING NDN APPROACHES TO STATE VOC ED NEEDS (repeated from 
session //5) 

Room IB, 1960 Building 

Mary Lou Palmer 
Martin McConnell 

VECM: VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM MATERIALS ^DATABASE/ MILITARY 
CURRICULA (repeated from session #5) 
Library, 1900 'Building ^ 

Shirley Chase 

• USING QUALITATIVE METHODS IN EVALUATING DISSEMINATION PROGRAMS AND 
ACTIVITIES 

Conference room, 1900 Building 

^Floyd McKinney 
National Center 

Even though many vocational education disseminators and Ltrttiers may 
not be directly involved in the evaluation of disseminaifion pro- 
grams at large, they can benefit greatly from an enhanced awareness 
of how qualitative methods might be usyed by others in evaluating 
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dissemination programs and activities. This workshop was developed 
to help participants increase their ability to describe the differ- 
ences between qualitative and quantitative methods of evaluation, 
to describe situations in which qualitative methods are appropri- 
ate, and to recognize the characteristics of effective interviews, 
observations^ document and record reviews, and qualitative data 
analyses in vocational education dissemination. Through the use of 
visuals and group interactior)^^ various related concepts were pre- 
sented,' and role playing and individual participation in inter- 
viewing and/or observation was used to convey inforroatidn about 
^ effective voc ed evaluation techniques. 

10:20 AM BREAK AND BROWSE 

10:40\AM adaptation/adoption OF CURRICULA (PANEL) 
Room lA, 1960 Building 

Joel Magisos, Moderator 
National Center 

Carol Laughlin 

Massachusetts Vocational Curriculum Resource Center 
Fred Mauley 

. North Carolina Department of Community Colleges 

" Carol Sanders 

University of Illinois 

Joyce Sawatsky ' 

Oklahoma State Department of Vocational and Technical Education 

This panel discussion presented approaches being taken in several 
states to adopt or adapt curriculum materials, including identifi- 

.cation, , selection, modification, orientation, and training. It was 
explained that students interact more with curriculum ma^t^rials 
whi^e learning than with any other factor and that less than 2% of 
commercial materials have any test data regarding use. Research- 
based materials, on the other hand, are not getting into use as * 
much as desjlred. Discussion ^of specific state approaches dealt 
with taking a planned, integrated approach to assessment of needs, 
identification and selection of materials, and implementation; the 
role of the resource center; and essential differences in the needs 
and interests of community college administrators and instructors, 
as well as policies on assistance in resource implementation. 
Attendees came to understand that different approaches, carefully 

^planneld, c'an be effective. 

11:30 AM CONFERENCE WRAP-UP AND EVALUATION 
Room lA, 1960 Building 

12:00 PM ADJOURN 
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APPENDIX A: KEYNOTE ADDRESS' 



PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT COORDINATION 



Recoiflmendations for Policy and Action 



lERlC 



Prepared for the 
NASbVE COrriculum Policy Committee 



by 



Larry G» Selland 



Presented ,to the 



Fiftli Annual Nationwide 
Vocational Education Disseminatic!^ Conference 



November , 1982* 



pre;face 



Curriculum coordination was a major theme at the 1982 
Fall Leadership Conference for State Directors of Voca- 
tional/Education, Ferqueron (1982) addressed the' issue 
of curriculum coordination, highlighting some of the 
• problem^ and issues,- followed by floor (JiScussion which 
further .illuminated these problems and issues. Four 
small discussion groups considered some solutions and 
the National Association of State Directors of Voca- 
tional Education appointed a committee of state direc- 
tors to develop a draft policy >*^or consideration by the 
state directors in December. This was to be followed 

'^fXo^^°P'"^"^ °^ action plan for consideration at 
the 1983 Spring Leadership Conference. 

The purpose of this paper isX^facilitate the work of 
the committee by advanctng^a set of recommendations for 
policy and action on program improvement coordinat-ion ' 
It IS to be regarded as a set of options for adoption, 
adaptation, or comparison. It may be used as the 
of^ganizing framewo-rX or format for the NASDVE commit- 
tee s report. 

The basic premise of the recommendations is that cur- 
riculum* should be an integral part of a more comprehen- 
sive plan for the codrc^nation of program improvement • 
and that coordination! -is worthy of finanqial support ' 
bec^e It levers on- so many .other resources. 

^p^presentor of this paper does' not claim pride of 
Wthorship on these recommendations. Rather, the 
recommendation were ode vel oped through collaboration 
with professionals in the field. Numerous position 
papers, various documents, research find-ings, and other 
materials also provided a basis for the proposed policy 
and action recommendations. ' 



POLICY 'RECOMMENDATIONS 



Policy for curriculum coordination should be capable of 
impacting upon the full range of- issues and prbblems 
attendant to this field of endeavor. Further, thf^ 



Further, the 
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policy should be capable of relating curriculum coordi-^ 
nation to other progr^ improvement processes of which 
it is ,a part — research, evalua'tiop, dissema^nation, 
and personnel development. Most importantly, the 
policy should both gui^e and enable curriculum devel- 
opers and other program improvement actors to achieve 
goals whi'ch are legitimately established. 

Therefore, four policy statements are recommended which 
deal with the (1) relationship of curriculum .to other 
processes, ^(2 ) need for coordination, (3) scope of 
coordination, (4) support services needed to achieve 
coordination, and (5) evaluation of curriculum efforts. 

Relationship of Curriculum to (^ther Processes 

Proposed Policy: There should be a comprehensive plan 

for vocational education program 
improvement coordination which 
includes' curriculum. 

In a^pr esentation to a colloquium on vocational educa- 
tidn research for the'l980's. Mills (1982) asserted 
that: 

« 

We need to subscribe to a comprehensive approach to 
improving our vocational programs at every level. 
Program improvement needs to be looked at in terms 
of total activity or process -J^ not just in terms 
of its component parts such a^ those spelled out in 
past legislation. 

^) 

Ideally, curriculum development efforts should be an 
outgrowth of research and evaluation which establishes 
need, content, and method. When completed, curriculum 
should be appropriately disseminated and personnel 
should be brained in its use. All of these processes 
should be coordinated so that they effectively and ^ 
efficiently achieve stated program improvement goals. 

At present these processes (e.g., research, evaluation, 
etc.) usually are planned and ' conducted separately and 
out of phase with each other. This often has resulted 
in unnecessary redundance, irrelevant results, and ^ 
wasted resources. Therefore, a comprehensive plan 
should be developed which states these goals, estabr 
lishes objectives and' a timetable for* each process',* ^nd 
details responsibility. To be maximally effective, a 
comprehensive plan should be developed at both national 
and state levels. 

4 
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The current legislation permits developing such plans 
and the groups involved could do such planning i-f given 
supportive leadership at each level. Under leadershi^p, 
comprehensive planning, could take place at the national 
level and would result in: 

o clarification and prioritization of national ' 
program improvement goa Is , 

o orchestration of program improvement processes to 
effectively achieve program improvement goals, 

o desionation of role and responsibility for 
various aspects of the plan, and i 

o periodic assessment of results and emerging 
needs. 

Similar planning at the st^te' level, done with knowl- 
edge of the comprehensive national program improvement 
plan, would, be more complementary, less redundant, and 
more effective. State resources could be directed more 
confidently toward mutually beneficial, cooperative 
efforts (e.g., consortia, multi-state projects) and 
toward state-specific program improvement needs (e.g., 
industry-specific programs, depressed areas). 



Need for Coordination 

Proposer! Poricy: Al4 cvvviculum development efforts 

should he coordinated to ensure 
maximum effectiveness and efficiency^ 
> ' , eliminate duplication and interact 

^ ^wiih other program improvement pro-- 
cesses such as research^ evaluation^ 
dissemination^ and personnel 
, , development . 

More adequate coordination of curriculum development 'is 
needed in the United States. Present coordination 
efforts, notable as they are,^ do not have enough influ- 
ence over the variou^;^ groups-%jvhich are directly or 
indirectly u*ing f^^ral funds to. develop curriculum, 
nor do they coordinate with other aspects of program 
improvement. Among these various groups are consortia 
tt> which states belong, state instructional labora- 
tories, state-administered curriculum development 
projects, and federally-^^dministered curriculum, devel- 
opment projects, 
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According to an unpublished analysis of state consortia 
activity, $1,205,225 is beings spent annually on six 
consortia by 22. states. The consortia included in the 
analysis were hhVlM, IDECC, MAVCC, NVEPDC, SOCAT, 
VTECS, NNCCVTE, and-NOCTI, even though not all charge 
membership fees. 

Forty-six states operate 31 instructional laborator i>es 
and 43 resource centers. Although it is difficul-t tc\ 
determine the cost of these, states expended $9,203,215 
in FY1981 under P.L. 94-482,, Section 133 (curriculum 
development), presumably in the instructional materials 
laboratories and elsewhere for the 297 curriculum pro- 
jects reported. These projects were funded at an aver- 
age of $30,.987 and ranging ^rom $2,115 to $255^374 
(Budke ana Gordon, 1982). Possibly some funds expended 
under P.L. 94-482, Section 131 (Research) and Section 
132 (Exemplary and Innovative) also resulted in curric- 
ulum materials. In t^tal $24,574,712 was expended on 
899 state-administered program improvement projects. 

The Office of Vocational and Adult Education, the 
National Institute of Education and the fund for the 
Improvement of Post Secondary Education funded seven 
projects for a total of $1,714,174 during FY 1981 (The 
National Center Clearinghouse, 1982). Fiowever,' 
Douglass (1982, p. 6) recommends that . . . 

The federal office should not be involved in cur- 
riculum development contracting. Shifting federal 
priorities and the constraints of the proposal 
review j^ocess mitigate against usable outcomes 
in whicl^the quality justifies the expenses . . . 
Emphasis should be on a research program devoted 
to longer term study that will lead to improved 
curriculum development practices in the states 
and consortia. This should be accomplished by . 
priority setting involving entities closest to 
the field ... 

The main. point is that the coordination job is bigger 
than the consortia which account for less than ten 
percent of the total, but state-- and federally- 
administered projects should be coordinated, also. 

This probably cannot be done at any less than the* 
national level . 
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Proposed Policy:^ Cuvviaulum development should he ' 
^^^iiT . ' (coordinated within, and between levels 

' ■ ii-e^y national, regional, state) and 

with other -program improvement pro- 
cesses (i.e., research, evaluation, 
dissemination, and personnel / 
development) . 

At the present time, there is no overall coordination 
of the curriculum development activities of the con- 
sortia, state-administered projects, or federally- 
administered projects. Consortia activities are qov- 
erned by their hoards, independent of each other Ind of 
the state- and federally-administered activities, 
except to the extent these are Vevealed by individual 
board members or taken into consideration by consortium 
staff. state departme^^ pf education may make inde- 
pendent decisions about curriculum development activi- 
ties, possibly assisted in those decisions by the state 
liaison representatives (SLRs) and the regional cur- 
riculum, coordination, centers (CCCs). State research 
• coordinating units (RCUs) provide „the, National Center 
with information about new curriculum development 
projects initiated under- P. L. 94-482,. Section 133 for 
inclusion in the computer-accessible Program Improve- 
ment Project data base. This datg base may be used to 
determine what rlevelopment is already underway. 

The curriculum coordination centers and their SLRs 
maintain surveillance of the curriculum activities in 
their member states Snd endeavor to influence curric- 
ulum development decisions. Further, they cooperate in 
developing and' maintaining ^the national data bases ' 
(I.e., ERIC and VECM) of 'information about completed 
curricalum materials, provide availability of mate- 
rials, disseminate materials', and train users of cur- 
r^iculum. .This regional leadership is, needed and is 
serving a highly useful purpose.\ 

With respect to national leadership and coordination, 
there is need to bring all of the elements together — 
the National Center, the CCCs and their, SLRs, and the ' 
state-level groups (e.g., research coordinating units, 
instructional materials laboratories, per^sonnel 
development coordinators ,. curriculum development con- 
^tractors). The NASDVE (1981, p. 7)~pdsition on the 
reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act stated 
that . ♦ . . ' 
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A mechanism for curriculum coordination should be 
continued and strengthened. A national center for 
research in vocational education should serve as a 
central coordinating point for that system to 
.foster linkages, i¥nprove communication, dissemina- 
tion of products and sharing of resources. 

On a broader b^se, the Florida RCU (1982) suggested 
that . . . 

At the national level the elected leaders of the 
National Research Curriculum Coordinating Unit, 
National Network for Curriculum Coordination in 
Vocational Technical Education, and the American 
Vocational Education Personnel Development Asso- 
ciation could become an executive committee to 
represent comprehensive program improvement effort. 
Their major charge would be to develop a National 
Program Improvement Plan . . . Linkage between 
these groups could be enhanced if each were 
'reflected in the other's National PrograiiTof VJork. 
The National Center would hav^ a role in this 
thrust. The Center would . . . 

a) .Conduct reviews of the literature of the 50 

states and territories; 

b) Provide the leadership for the annual meeting of 
the Executive Commitiee for Program Improvement; 
and 

c) Develop and maintain data bases and coordinate 
conmunicatioa/conf erencing process . 

ThiaJ^atter position addresses the more comprehensive 
i&i^ue^f program improvement, of which curriculum 
development is a part. Such a steering committee or 
national council, if properly constituted and ade- 
quately representative of the field, could provide 
overall direction. The, National Center, if adequately 
supported, could serve as a resource for the committee, 
including networjcing, data base building, personnel 
development and evaluation. 

Similar steering committees at the state level would be 
desirable, especially if linked through their state 
liaison representative to regional and national coor- 
dination efforts. 

/ 
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Support for Coordination 



Proposed Policy: Adequate support services should be 
* established' and maintained to ensure 

the nationwide spread^ exahange, 
choicej and implementation of cur- 
riculum materials which have been 
developed at public expense^ 

Vocational directors and teachers n^ed to be 'able to 
find approf)riate curriculum materials quickly and 
easily whenever there is need* to start, revise, or 
upgrade a program. Curriculum developers also need 
access to materials and information about other pro- 
jects underway if they are ito avoid unnecessary dupli- 
cation and improve existing materials. Therefore, 
there is need for a national dat^ base of information 
about curriculum materials that can be accessed by 
computer. At present, the Educational Resources 
Information Center (ERIC) system provides computer-r 
assisted access to a large body of print-type cur- 
riculum materials available on microfiche or at the ^ 
original source. To augment this, the National Center 
and the Curriculum Coordination Centers (CCCs) are 
cooperatively developing a Vocational Education Cur- 
riculum Materials (VECM) data base which also makes 
non-print materials accessible by comp^uter and avail- 
able at the CCC^or.at the original source. In support 
of this concept, Douglass (X902, p. 7) asserts that: 

States should be required, not simply encouraged, 
to submit curriculum developed with federal dollars 
to regional curriculun centers for review 'and sub- 
mission into tl>e VECM Data base. 

The existence of ERIC and VECM data bases and the abil- 
ity to make terminal-telepKone linkages to computer " 
vendors makes information about curriculum available to 
everyone. _ This system requires constant maintenance if 
it is to ^main current and useful. 

Vocational educators need an efficient, inexpensive way 
to communicate. This is especially "true in curriculum 
coordination and dissemination activities where it is 
ne^^es^^ry to request information and materials^ trans- 
mit information about materials to*'the data base and to 
users, *and to transact system business. The National 
Center has provided leadership to the formation of a • 
Computer-Based Message Switching (CBMS) network which 
N^now has thirty-two members including: 

u 
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ERIC 



Research Coordinating Units 

Curriculum Coordination Centers 

National AssociatiorPof State Directors of 

Vocatior^al Educat/ion 
American Vocational Association ^ 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
National Center for Research in Vocational 

Educatior^ •* 

CBMS is being used now as an electronic mailbox and 
will soon be used as an electronic bulletin board by 
these groups CBMS is in concert with Dougla^ss' (1982, 
p. 7 ) recommendation that . . . ^ 

Study, design , and implementation of an electronic 
communication system -among the states should be 
mounted immediately. 

While more sophisticated means of communication are 
technically possible, CBMS requires thfe Least initial 
and continuing costs at present. What is needed most 
now is more participation and protocols for use. 

t 

Evaluation of Curriculum Efforts 

Proposed Policy: All major curriculum efforts sho^uld 

be evaluated periodically • , 

While the ma;j^r problefn in the coordination of curric- 
ulum may merely be its lev.el, scope, and intensity, 
there continues to be reasonable doubt ^among some ^ 
groups that present programs are needed or effective^ 
or that enough is being done. For example, discussants 
at the 1982 NASDVE Fall Leadership Conference expressed 
reservations about consortia --whether they are all 
needed, why smaller states cannot belohg, whether there 
are gaps and overlaps, ^nd whether 'they are comple- 
mentary or redundant.. The National Network for Curric-- 
ulum Coordination in Vocational-Technical Education 

- (NNCCVTE) annually issues data about adoptions and the 
potential "savings" in development costs which result 
from NNCCVTE activity. Some question the •logic of 
these claims and have reservations about the usefulness 
of NNCCVTE. State research coordinating units (RCUs) 

' provide information about program improvement projects 
to the National Center (i.e*,' 899 in FY 1981, of which 
297 were curriculum development projects). Information 
in this data base reveal some -gaps' and duplication. 
Completed products submitted to ERIC and VECM are ^of 
varying quality,; anci many do m>fe have evidence of 
systematic development br validation. 
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In spite of these troublesome indl-cations , there have 
been no' significant third-party evaluations of the 
programs of the consortia, curriculum coordination 
centers, state-administered projects, or federally- 
administered projects. 

There is need for a series of evaluation .studies to 
determine the effectiveness and efficiency of various 
curriculum efforts and to provide information to policy 
makers and decision makers who authorize, fund and 
administer these programs. Such studies may reveal the 
need to increase or intensi fy , some efforts, cut back 
others, and improve them all. 



RECOMMEfNDATIONg FOR ACTION 



The policy recommendations stated and justified in the 
previous section require an action plan. For example; 
the first policy statement requires that national and 
state focus be upon a comprehensive program plan, 
rather than curriculum. Other policies require more 
involvement in coordination at both national and state 
level. The scope of coordination activities suggested 
by these policies need considerable operational support 
throughout a year. Furthermore, the policies give a 
high order of priority to the periodic evaluation of 
all major curriculum efforts. 

The foil-owing action recommendations take into" consid- 
eration the recommended policies, the scope and nature 
of program improvement activities, and the present 
organ iziations invaJ^ij^ in program improvement today, 
n*Eimely: 

o state divisions of vocational education 

o state instructional materials laboratories and 

resource centers 
o state research coordinating units 
o personnel development coordinators 
o regional curriculum coordination centers 
o National .Center for Research in Vocational 

Education 

o Office of Vocational and Adult Education. 

^he basic aim of*^ the action recommendations is 'to bring 
all eienients of program improvement, especially curric- 
ulum development, to bear, upon national and state pro- ' 
gram improvement goals. The action would result in a 
National Program Improvement Council which would pro- 
vide information to facilitate choices in the use of 
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limited -funds by the various agenpies and organizations 
engaged in vocationail education program improvement. 
It is expected that these agencies and organizations 
would cooperate with the Council's coordination efforts 
for individual and mutual benefits to be derived ^from 
the inqreased effectiveness, and efficiency possible by 
followi'^ng a comprehensive plan... Regional curriculum 
coordination centers. €ind the National Center would 
continue to improve the important , specialized work in 
ensuring .the relevance, 'quality, availability, and 
implementation of curricu]um. Consortia would be 
encouraged to adjust their programs to complement each 
other and the agencies prc:)grams. States- would be 
encouraged to establish program improvement councils. 

The action recommendations, therefore,' are related to 
(1) national coordination of program improvement, (\2) 
operational support fdr national program improvemenft 
coordination, (3) regional coordination oT curriculv^m 
activities, and (4) st^te coordination of program 
improvement . 

National Coordination of Program Improvement 

Recommendation: Establish a National Program Improve- 
ment Council empowered by NASDVE to 
convene J establish goals, suggest 
> studies, and recommenfi action to agen- 

cies and organisations engaged in pro- 
gram improvement activities • 

A National Program Improvement Council should be est-ab- 
lished to provide instructive guidance to the various 
agencies and organizations involved in vocational edu- 
cation program improvement. It would obtain year- 
around operational sifpport through the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education to facilitate its 
program of information collection, evaluative studies, 
communications linkages , and meetings . 

The Council would be composed of representatives of the 
following organizations, agencies or groups: 

o State directors of vocational education 

(chairperson of the Council) 
o National Center *for Research in Vocational 
^ Education (executive secretary of the Council) 
O Curriculum coordination ^centers 
o State liaison re*presentaitives 
o Personnel development coordinators 
o Research coordinating units 
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o state instructional materials laboratories and 

re^source centers 
o Office of Vocational and Adult Education 

(ex-officio member of the Council) 

By the future, there may be jnerit in including on the 
Council representatives of: 

o PrivaH^-sector business or industry employers, 
o Supervi-sors of state vocational program, 
o Teachers and counselors from secondary and 

postsecondary institutions, 
6 Vocational youth groups, and 
o Proprietary schools. 

« 

The Council would meet at least semiannually at times 
which best accommodate input following annual confer- 
ences of representative groups . 

The Council would obtain input to its decisions from 
Its representative members and from the National Center 
staff, establish program improvement priorities, 
develop a comprehensive program improvement plan, and 
recommend action to# the Office of Vocatipnal and Adult 
Education and other program improvement groups (e.g., 
consortia, CCCs, RCUs, IMPs, etc.). 




Operational Support for National 
^ogram. Improvement Coordination 

Recommendation: Obtain op.evati'bnal support for the 

Council through the National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education^ 
wKich also should continue its other 
curriculum and program improvement 
activities . 

If the Council is to be effective, it will- need opera- 
tional support to gather information, conduct or manage 
needs assessment and evaJuaJiive studies, maintain . com- 
munication linkage with^ other organiziations , ar\d 
facilitate the' meetings of the' Council. The National 
Center is well qualified to provide this support 
because of its central location, national focus, 
national data bases ( e .g*. , . ERIC, RIVE, VECM) , computer' 
based message switching experience, other program 
improvement activities, and its continuing liaisons 
with the agencies/involved. 

The representative appointed to the Council by the ^ 

National Center Executive Director would serve as its 
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executive secretary. Further, the National Center^'s 
representative would provide liaison between the Coun-- 
cil ^nd other National Center projects, data bases, and 
networks. ' 

The National Center should. continue to provide other 
curriculum and program improvemeot activities such as 
networking, data base building, personnel development 
and evaluation, t 



. Regional Coordination of Curriculum Activities 

ReccMTimendation : Continue regional' 'coordination of 

state supported curriculum activities 
through the federally-funded curric- 
ulum coordination centers. 

The National Network fof Curriculum Coordination in 
Vocational-Technical Education (NNCCVTE) , composed of- 
six federally- funded regional curriculum coordination 
centers and associated state liaison representatives, 
have* been coordinating curriculum efforts of states on 
a regional basis. However, their coordination has been 
limited to state curriculum activities within their 
regions. They lack influence over federally- 
administered curriculum efforts, and receive very * 
limited federal funding. In fact, most of the. curricu-- 
lum center budgets are supplemented by the host states. 

The curriculum coordination centers should continue txs 
improve their' work on the relevance, quality and use of 
curriculum which will be enhanced 'by their participa- 
tion in the broader purpose of the National Program 
Improvement Council. Their representative will^ have 
much to contribute to the Council's deliberations and 
subsequent program of work. 

Their contributions to and cooperation in developing 
the VECM data base is especially important because only 
through such a data base can vocational educators know 
about the full range of currioulum materials available 
nationwide. 

r . ' ' 
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state Coordination of Program Improvement 

Encourage states to establish pvogvam 
impvovement councils which will facil-- 
itate pvoQram impvovement within the 
states ana cooperate with the National 
Program Improvement Council and 
regional curriculum coordination 
aenters* 

The Council would encourage the state directors of 
vocational education to establish state program 
improvement councils' with responsibility for coordi- 
nating the program improvement activities in the states 
and artic^ulating with other programs through the • # 
National Council. 



Recommendation: 



The state councils would meet regularly to assess state 
needs, set state program goals and coordinate state 
program improvement activities. A state council could 
De composed of representatives of: 

o State director of vocational education 

(chairperson) 
o- Research coordinating unit (executive secretary 
or director) 
• o State liaison representative 

o Instructional materials laboratory (ies) 
o Resource center(s) 

o Personnel development coordinator ' 

o Stat^ supervisors of vocational programs 

o University teacher education departments 

o Local pirectors of vocational education 

o Local superintendents of schools 

Q Vocational teachers and counselors 

o Vocational youth groups 



CONCLUSION 



The adoption of the proposed policies and implementa- 
tion of the action recommendations will facilitate 
vocational program improvements throughout the United 
States. The limited public resources demand a coor- 
dinated effort~-among the states and within each state. 
The rapid technological developments in business and 
industry demand that the vocational curxiculum and the 
vocational instructors be current with the occupational 
practice. To do less i's to shortchange the student and 
the ^potential employer. 
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APPENDIX B: SELECTED PRESENTATION MATERIALS 



Cheryl A. Peters 



^ LISTENING TO LINK EDUCATION AND BUSINESS 



. Vocational education programs can benefit from the valuable information 
and expertise found in the business community. To maximize the use of these 
resources for educational program's, educators need to understand how a cor- 
poration-develops an educational program. Three inputs are used to develop 
corporate-sponsored school programs: corporate objectives, corporate 
resources, and corporate assessment of educational needs. Corporations par- 
ticipate in educational sector activities to provide general community sup- 
Dort, to develop positive public relations, and to create an awareness of the 
pompany's product. To meet these objectives, many corporations employ experi- 
'enced educators to develop and coordinate programs utilizing the corporation's 
up-to-date, extensive information resources; the available financial 
resources; and printing/graphics facilities. 

The educational programs developed reflect the company's percepti6n of the 
wants of educators. Corporations determine the needs of educators through a 
variety of means such as educational association memberships, conference 
attendance, individual meetings with teachers, literatu;re reviews, educational 
advisory council participation, discussion with other businesses, and educa- 
tional program feedback. These three inputs—corporate objectives,- resources 
education needs assessment—are balanced ip an unstructured cost/benefit anal- 
ysis to develop 'educational" programs. 

Perhaps the most important key to a successful linkage is for educators to 
make that first contact and to ask corporations foi;, programs and materials. 
Atter learning about corporate educational program development, session par- 
ticipants were given the opportunity to plan two contacts with businesses to 
request educational programs. To begin planning their requests, educators 
need to determine what programs and materials they want from business and how 
long they can wait to receive it. Educators need to identify the company and 
the educational contact within the company who can supply the wanted informa- 
tion. A local firm is the best choice in order to maximize the influence of 
the community support objective of the corporation. The corporate educational 
representative will generally be housed in phe communications, marketing, or 
publip relations departments. Educators in the session pointed out how cri- 
tical it was to reach the person in the corporations who understood educa- 
tional programs. 

After determining whom to contact, educators must take the time to deter- 
mine how th^ company will benefit from providing the program or material. All 
program ideas need to be sold to the corporation. The final step in planning 
the bu^iess request is to determine how the corporation will be made aware of 
the educator s need. For example, the contact could be made by letter, 
personal meeting, classroom visit, newspaper article, or a combination of 
various methods. 
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Planning this business contact is one key to developing a successful link- 
age with business, A second key is to expect development time. After the 
idea for the educational program is sold to corporate management, production 
must be scheduled, A third key for educators is to evaluate each program and 
to thank the corporate sponsor. Nothing goes further to ensure continued cor- 
porate support of education'al programs than a note of appreciation. 

To develop quality educational programs, corporations need to listen to 
the 'wants of educators for relevant and needed programs, and educators need to 
listen to the information available from business. Session participants indi- 
cated that corporate involvement could be enlarged and enhanced if educators 
were more aware of the business perspective on educational programs* 
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HOW TO GET YOUR IDEAS APPROVED 

1 



When I was a city director of vocational education, I was 
proud of my staff. They were younger than I was, self-directed, 
and full of energy. I usually provided leadersliip by just 
getting out of thfeir way. They attacked, with a bewildering 
gusto, the everyday problems of inadequate facilities, dis- 
gruntled teachers,^ obsolete curricula, unappreciative bArd 
members, and more. 

However, their enthusiasm was also a source of occasional 
tension when it collided with immovable objects in the super- 
intendent's office or the board room. When Sir Isaac Newton 
wrote about the laws of physics, he stated that each action 
had an ee[ual and opoosite reaction. He could have been talking 
about the organization of any typical school system. It 
seen.s that teachers who try to do their very best to educate 
kids are discouraged by the administrators, and policy makers 
who are supposed to want the same thing. This is especially 
true regarding the development and implementation of new ideas- 
ideas for the improvement of'course content, teaching methods, 
resources, teaching aids, and the like. 

While my staff and I were convinced that our new ideas 
were great, these products of sheer genius (to be ranked with 
the invention of the transistor) were more often met with- 
doubt and suspicion. 
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I began to realize that the hesitancy to accept new ideas ' 

*. * 
was a symptom and xiot a disease* Each decision 'maker had his 

or her own set of "equal and oppbsite reactions." I remember 

tne superintendent asking me in a very loud voice, "Is this 

thing good for the kids?" Without waiting for a reply, he would 

continue, "If you can't demonstrate that it's good for the 

kids, I don't even want to hear about it." Discouraging? 

Perhaps. But he was simply demonstrating that a convincing 

argument must be .made to the board and the community. 

Between the teacher who wants to help kid§ and the board 
member who wants a safe and effective school^S^stemr there can 
be a million sharp teeth. In my mid-management role, I felt 
that I had to become more effective in reducing the potential 
for discouragement, bruised egos, and rejected ideas\ 

I put my superintendent's admonition about relevance to 
kids together with the board's staunch defense of the budget 
and the policy handbook and sketched a flov^ chart. This chart 
featured certain questions to be considered in the development 
of an idea — questions that you the teacher are going to be 
asl^ed sometime in a jam-packed meeting and for\?hich you must 
have good answers. ^ 

This chart will provide for the systematic development 
of an idea. Strengths andt weaknesses can be explored; alter- 
natives and long-range implications can be considered. It 
has eight questions designed to help you transform the most 



fundamental expression of an idea into a co'mplete proposal. 

Study the chart and refer to the following pages for 
additional explanations. Each major decision point is " 
numbered and the c^tral direction through the chart is 
marked with a heavy line. 

. If you like it, pin it on the bulletin board for everyone 
to see and use. If you don't, please write and tell me why. 
Perhaps I can modify it and make it more' useful for your 
situation. Good luck the next time you carry an idea up 
the mountain. When you get a sizeable merit pay increase, 
I'll know the reason why. 



-.1 
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QUESTION NO. 1: Is the idea clearly understood ? Are YOU sure 
YOU understand the purpose and intent of YOUR idea? Will thos 
who must approve it understand it? Write the broad goari and 
specific objectives of the idea. Be sure you can answer, the 
fcasic questions of who, why, when, where, and how. .Can ^ou 
state the purpose in one simple sentence? 



QUESTION io. 2: I 



s the ide a practical at this time ? what are 
the current pressures on the school system, its board and 
administration? It's going to be difficult to get the atten- 
tion of anyone if your system is' facing a^ civil 'rights suit, 
budget deficit;^, or a visit by an accreditation team. You may 
need to. postpone it for a while. 



QUESTION NO. 3: Is _jhe idea good for the kid. ? Are you 
letting personal recognition, patronage, budget surpluses or 
other similar motives ^become the basis for generating ideas? 
Then, you are asking for trouble. The work of the school is 
and will continue to be helping kids learn to the best of 
their ability. Your idea will find acceptance to the degree 
that it helps achieve this end. Can you demonstrate that 
your idea will: 

1. Increase the rate of learning? 

2, Increase the scope of learning? 

3, Decrease the cost of learning?' 

4. Enhance the learning of basic skills'? 

5, Improve student attitudes? 

6. Improve school-community relations^ 
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QUESTION NO. 4: Is the idea compatible with school system 
policy ? Students, teachers, counselors, and administrators 
must all work together. Consistent policy and practice must 
be maintained throughout the system. Is your idea workable 
when considering the staff and faculty handbooks or the 
teachers* contract? 

QUESTION NO. 5: Have all the implications been explored ? 
Live animals in the biology lab is a good idea, but who is 
going to take care^of them over Christmas holidays? That new 
seventeen inch press was a good buy. Too bad it won't fit 
through the print shop door. The building trades class wants 
to build a house oift in the community, but you didn't have 
the answer to 330 questions from the board attorney. If the 
idea is totally new to' the system, has if^been implemented 
elsewhere in a similar setting? is the idea likely to set a 
legal precedent? vJftat about the safety angle and liability 
for theft or injury? Will your idea interrupt the routine of 
others or further their feelings of insecurity? Perhaps the 
idea should be tried on theXinstallment basis. 



QUESTION NO. 6: Do you know what tl^ initial and long term 
costs will be ? Try to make the cost o& the idea as realistic 
as possible by ^eluding the possibility of these items: 

1. Personnel — salaries, benefits 

2. Equipment — purchase, rerftal, or .donation 

3. Supplies 

5;' 



4. Facilities — purchase, rental, ' renovation 

5. Support services — payroll, corfiputer time, resea'rch 

6. Transportation — students, staff, things 

7. Evaluation — periodic, end-of-project- 

8. Insurance — life, health, accident 



QUESTION NO. 7: Where is the source of money ? School systems 
seldom budget in anticipation of new and exciting ideas* In 
the current economic depression they aire often just able to 
meet operating expenses. Can you demonstrate that in the long 
run this idea will save money? Are you willing to sacrifice 
some evenings ar^ weekends getting this idea started? Can you 
squeeze some savings from existing budgets? If not^ consider 
the potential for funding from outside^ sources such as state* 
and federal agencies, community and civic organizations, and 
foundations. It may be necessary to put the idea off so that 
the cost can be included in the budget for next year. 

QUESTION NO. 8: Is there enough time ? This question is 
especially important if the idea must be implemented at the 
beginning of a quarter, semester, or academic year. Establish 
a time, schedule viiiich will provide adequately for such things 



as 



1. Board presentations and approvals 

2. Budgeting 

3. Staff certification and preservice training 

4. Construction or renovation of facilities 

5. Development of curriculum 

6. Student recruitment and selection 
7^ Development of evaluation criteria 
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SUMMARY: ,The eight questions presented above have been 
designed to help the sys4:ematic development and assessment 
of an idea* Adequate answers to these questions will result 
in ideas that will not only be good for the kids but good for 
the community. The answers will serve as the basis for a 
proposal to be presented. to the superintendent ar^ the board 
of education. These questions are not all inclusive • Each 
school system will have its own set of concerns and you should 
feel free to add or delete questions as needed. 
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Effective Diffusion Through Technical Assistance Leadership 
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November 17-19, 1982 



Martin Ian McConnell' 
Tennessee State Facilitator 
l^ational Diffusion Network 
University of Tennessee 
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Effective Diffusion Through Technical Assistance Leadership 

' Providing effective technical assistance leadership is the not-so-simple 
matter of developing an atmosphere of credibility, trust, and sharing with 
individual clients. The technical assistance provider should be perceived by 
the client as a person who listens, understands his/her personal work-related 
concerns, provides a non-threatening, responsive support system and openly 
shares information. It is the responsibility of the technical assistance 
provider to understand the clients' work environment,, the "climate," and the 
related goals and aspirations of the client. In addition, it is necessary to 
be aware of the obstacles related, but external, to the provider /client 
relationship. 

Obstacles to technical assistance support systems which must be recognized 
and planned for include: persons in decision-making positions whose power 
rests on a policy of selective withholding of information; institutional 
protocol or the formal communications structure; the mind set of a bureaucracy;- 
"turfs" and/or jurisdictions; the power of the informal communications structure 
and social economic geography. 

The technical assistance provider, personally and professioi>elly , must ^ 
remember the simple, but salient concept that change is a process - not an 
event (Hall and Loucks 1976) and that constructive change begins with a clear, 
"accessible communications structure that provides appropriate information at 
the propitious time (Achilles 1978) to the interested person or group. 

The following categories describe a modus operandi for a, technical , 
assistance provider which takes time to establish, but spending the timi ijp 
front insures that a quicker, more valuable and long lasting chafTg^e* takes 
place. 



Do's. 



1, ^ listen to what a client says 

2, build on client strength 

3, share yourself 

4, support client efforts 

5, know when to say "I don't know" 

6, be trustworthy 

7, keep your promises 
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8. 'provide follow-up ' , , 

9. clarify and define 
10. have flexibility 
lit be patient 

12. carefully consume client time )^ 

13. have a consistent operational style 

14. have a clear consistent message 

15. 'give the message over and over 

16. speak the appropriate language 

Don* ts f 

1. be an expert or know-it-all ^ 

2. infer the client is wrong or incompetent ^ 

3. stress on a client's weakness 

4. talk about other people or carry rumors 

5. withhold information 

6. in|erfere with local politics 

7. assume that giving information is the answer - it is 
only the beginning 

8. have preconceived or "canned" answers 

Other change process factors (and tliere are many) which directly influence 
the effectiveness of technical assistance leadership by acting as filters or 
philosophical barriers involve the client's own perception as to his or her 
professional environmental situation or experiences. One is the personal 
problem solving methodology (Figure 1). Another is the particular planning 
process preferred by the client (Figure 2) and last mentioned here is the\^ 
communication style of the client (Figure 3). 

f 
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Figure 1. Generic Model of Problem Solving Process 
ENVIRON MENTAL FACTORS 

(60CiO-COLTur\AL COM^TRAlMT^;OPfORTUkJ\riES...), 



FPIOR 
EXPER'EMC£6 



Vcoc-nitiveV ^ , 

WcCTiVeXPROBLEnN 
OR 

/dTK\JCmc/ TASK 




PERoOM 



John R. Peters and Associates 
University of Tennessee-, 1980 



, \_ 

)SOLUTION > CONSEQUENCES 



-1> PROBLEM SOLVING PR0CE5S ^ 

TIME > ^ 



/ 



s PERSON RESPONSE, LENGTH 
OF LINE INDl GATE'S 
.SP^eUGTH OF .RESPONISE 

'FORCES FROM ENVIRON MEN 
WIDTH OF LINE^INPICATE. 
STRENGTH OF FORCE6/ OR 
OTHER EN-ZIRONMENIWT^ 

• FACTORS. 
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Figure 2 Sunmiry of Three Perspectives on Innovation 





^ Technological 


Political 


Cultural 


Fundamental 
principles and 
assumptions 


SystsrnatiCr rational processes 
Explicit knowledge and tech- 
niques are applicable 
(e.g.» ROD model) 
Passive consumer 
Cooperation is automatic • 
Efficiency and accountdbllltV 

are issues 
Common interests and values 
are assumed 


Factional groups engage In 

conflict and compromise 
Influence is exerted by 

persuas'tonu inducements, 

coercion ^ 
Power struggles dominate 
Cooperation is problematic 
Legitimacy is issue 
There are conflicts over 

Interests 


Participants are seen as 

cultures and subcultures 
Innovation requires the 

Interaction of separate 

cultures^ 
Effects of Innovation are, 

diffuse and intangible ^ 
Cooperation Is en 1 gnat lie 
Changes have different 

"meanings* 
Autonomy is Issue 
There may be conflicts 

over values and interests 


Focal points 


'The innovation itself 
The technique and Its effects 


Innovation— In— context 
Power and authority re1a<* 
tlonshlps 


, Context 
Keanings and values 


Values 


Conmon value frameworfc 
Goal Is predetermined 
Find the one best way to 
accomplish the goal 


Values are shared by all 

Consensus is possible 
after conflict negotia- 
tion of Interests 


Values are shared within 
small groups 

Values are different be- 
tween groups and nay bt 
in conflict 


Ethics 


Ethics are authoritative 
Innovation Is In the common 

interest 
Technological cha^e should 

be pursued aggressively ' 


Ethics are contractual 
Innovation is not neces* 
sari ly in the best 
interests of individuals 
and groups 
Compromise differences 


Ethics are relatlvlstic 
Innovation My have un* 

anticipated consequences 
Do not Impose on othtr 

groups 


Image 


Production 
Product-oriented 


Negotiation 
Conflict-orlen ted 


Comnuni ty 
Meaning-oriented 



use. Ernest R.' "Three Perspectives on Innovat ion— The Technical. The Political 
and the Cultural", National Institute of Education, 1979. p. 23. 
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furpose of 
Conttuolcadon 



Figure 3 



Sls« of 

Audience 



Dlsteml- 
nation of 
Information 



I 

■ROl 



Tranmlttal 
Groups 



ConnunlcaClon chvin«l« 



TrU^ and fi^aluacloo < 



Dlssemlnanon and 
Diffusion (Trial) of 
New Practices 



Trantaiccal 
^Groups ^ , 



^ (Feedback) ' ^ 



RecftiTlng (tart«t 

Groupa) 



ftccelYlng 
Grou]>« 



large 

Groups 



SsLal! 

(hroups 



Diffusion (Implementation) of 
» Nev Practices 



vTransmit- 



tec el Y- 



S.tal ^ ^ 'fTi*^lng 

\roups •■at^s5l;^ir^:ris^^Groups, 



Individual 
Educator* 



(Interaction) 



Figure - riov of Coomunlcet Ion During Stegee of Change Process 

Achilles. CM. and Doug Norman» "Communication and Change In Education", 
Planning and ChanRinR Vol V» No. 3. fall 197A. 
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Definitions: An Introduction to "Change" Vocabulary 



Adapt: 
Adopt: 

(or replicate the model) 
Audience: 

Captive Audience: 

Change : 
Change agent: 

Cli^ntr: 

Developer: 

Development: 



Diffusion: 




Education: 

Innovation: 
Intervention: 



To use a new product or practice with variations which make 
it more suitable for local conditions or to modify it for 
a target group for which it was not intended, (usual case) 

To use a new product or practice in exactly the same manner 
as the developer. (very rare) 

Any one a change agent or linker can get to listen, read or 
understand that solutions are available. Found Un airports, 
lounges and restaurants. Rarely available from 8 A.M. - 4 P.M. 
(see captive audience). 

A person or agency operating under federal court order or 
political pressure. Usually available from 8 A.M. - 12 mid- 
night, 7 days a week. 

A process which moves a person or persons from a given set 
of practices to another. 

Generic label for a person, usually external to an organization, 
that assists the organization in problem identification, 
solution determination, resource generation, change manage- 
ment, evaluation and refocusing. Change Agents provide 
personal services, (neat people) 

A person or agency which uses the services of a linker or- 
change agent . 

Noun form of verb develop (also neat people). Energetic, capable 
doers who know how to learn, apply learning and share learning. 
A process which generates stategies and techniques to 
utilize knowledge in the world of work. 

The spread of product or practice on a person to person 
basis. A knowledgeable person provides direct technical 
as^stance to another person who wants^foyuse the new 
product or practice. 

The large scale, one wa'y spread of information about new 
practices and products - usually impersonal - marginally 
effective at awareness level. 
A person who is all blow and no go. 

"Education is a certified teacher teaching a standardized 
curriculum topic to a registered student in an accredited 
school.** (lifted out of context from comments of Mites 
(1980 p. Al) discussing Mayer and Rowan (1978) study on 
symbolic success criteria). Isn'-t it terrible? 

A "new" practice, product or process. 

Anything "new" introduced into a stable situation. This* 
could be a change 'in class schedules, an overhead projector, 
corporal punishment, team teaching or clinical supervision. 
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Linker: An external source person who may have a solution or provide 

directions on how to ind a solution. A linker is not very 
involved ip the change process. 

A person within an agency which can get things done. Usually 
a person who understands that change is a process, takes time, 
organizes well and has clout, (also ueat people) 

lit 

change: A situation which exists when the persons who make up 
the society of the organization have moved from a given set 
of practices to another. 

A process which is a product. 

The planned means to achieve a desired objective. Note: a 
process can be a product but not all products are processes. 
(All toadstools are mushrooms but not all mushrooms are toad- 
stools) . 

Ti\e tangible results of a developmental effort by someone 
or agency. 

Systematic investigation through which knowledge is generated. 
Resource generation: Finding money or free consultants for clients. 

^ock: A person or agency that has no problems and views change as 

negative. Frustrating obstacles for change agents. 

Target group: ' The persons A product or practice is going to help. 

Note: These definitions are the personal liability of the author which have 
been developed through the application of research done by Achilles, Wolf,- 
Cuba, Rogers, Clark, Lee, Crandall, Hall, Loucks , Fuller, Madey, Sieber, 
Trusty, Peters, Lovell, House, Havelock and others. 



Live one: 



Organizational 



Practice: 
Process : 



Product : 
Research: 
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International 

Economic 
Competition 



Economic 
Policies to 
Encourage Investment 



Capital Investment in "Smart" Machines 



£ 



Displaced 
Workers 



Need for 
More Technically 
^ Trained Workers 



Technological 
Innovation 



More Flexible Service Delivery to Serve More Divlriified Clients in Wider Variety of Settings 



Fewer Resources 
in Public . 
Sector 



Demographic 
Shifts 



Fewer Young 
People 



Fewer Resources 
for Education 



Increased 
Involvement 
With Employer 
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Influences on vocational education in the 1980's. 
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PERCENT IN OCCUPATIONALLY SPECIFIC 
PROGRAMS IN COOPERATIVE PLACEMENTS BY SERVICE AREAS 
School Year 1979-1980 




Total 



Agri- Distri- Health Occupa- Office Tech- 
culture butive tional 

Home Ec. 



nii^l 



T&l Other 



SOURCE: Vocational Education Data System, National Center for Educational Statittics 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION ENROLLMENT BY INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM FOR 
SECONDARY AND POSTSECONDARY ENROLU1ENTS, 1979-80 













Instructional , 
Prograin 


Cooperative 

Education 
Enrollment • 

) 


Total Enrollment 
in Occupational ly 
Spec i f ic Pr og ram s 


Percent of 
Education 


Cooperative 
Enrollment 


Agriculture 


25/332 . 


384,940 




7% 


Distributive Education 


198, 380 


60 1, 275 




o o o. 

33 « 


Health Occupatioas Education 


19,996 


455,129 " 




4% 


Occupational Home Economics 


39,096 


242,087 




16% 
/ 


Office Occupations' 


120,176 


.1,970,518 




6% 


Technical n 


■10,282 


^87,117 


e 


3% ■ ' , 


Trade & Indus trial 1 Obcupations 


149,373 


■ 1,792,052 






Other Programs 


33,028 


146,390 




23% 


TOTAL , . . ' 


595,663 , 


5,979,508 




10% 
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SOURCE^ National Center for Education Statistics, 1982 



CURRENT OR MOST RECENT JOBS OF SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS WHO HAA^ EVER WORKED 



Type of Job Vocational - All 

^ • Seniors Seniors 

(percent) (percent) 



Store clerk or salesperson 




13 


21 


Waiter or waitress 




12 


17 


Babysitting or child care 

> 




: 11 


5 


Office or clerical 




11 


10 


f r> 

Skilled trade 




8 


6 ' 


Other manual labor 




7 


8 


Farm or agricultural work 




7 


• 4 


Lawn work or odd j^bs 




4 


2 


Factory work, unskilled or 


semisKilfed 


4^ 


* 3 


Hospital or health 




3 


4 


©ther ^ 




" . 20 


20 

c 


TOTAL .(i5ercentr) 
Number 




100 
[7,713] 


\ 100 
Cl8,095J 



SOURCE: Tabulated data from High School and Beyond, 1980 
national' survey of high school sophomores and seniors. See 
Lewin-Epstein 1981 for a description of the survey. 
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INVOLVEMENT BY MANUFACTURERS 
IN PROVIDING WO^K EXPERIENCE BY SIZE 



0^ 



60 



50 



40 



30 



20 



10 
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Currently 
Involved 



Willing, 
to Be 



All Manufacturers 



19 




♦24 



18 



Undar 

2a 



20- 100- 250- 

■99 249 999 

Currtntly involved 

By Number of Employees 



Source: Survey of National Astociatlon of Manufacturers, 1981 



33 



1000 or 
more 
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COMPANY BENEFITS FROM VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BY INVOLVEMENT 
OF MANUFACTURERS IN PROVIDING WORK EXPERIENCE 



Does 
Company 
Benefit? 


All 

Manufacturers 
(percent) 


Manufacturers^ 
Involved Not Involved 
(percent) (percent) 


Yes 

No . ^ 
Not Sure 


59 
16 
25 


78 
7 
15 


53 
19 
28 


TOTAL (percent) 
Number 


100 
[728] 


100 
[163] 


100 
X [565] ■ 











SOURCE: Tabulation of data from National Association of MaAufac 
tiS'surv':^:"^' ^"^^^^^ a'd^ScrJptSrof" 

-apifference between involved and not involved manufacturers^ 
significant at chi square - 32.79, p < .001, 2? 
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PROBLEM MANUFACTURERS 
REPORT IN WORKING WITH 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Problem 
Inflexible schedules 
I nadeq ua t e p 1 a nni ng 
Quality of Training 
Qonflicts or disagreements on goals 
Leadership problems 

ft 

Schools not interested in working with 
business and indusj^ry ^ 

Conflicts or disagreenvents on policies 
. or regulations \ • 



Percent 
24 
23 
19 
18 
16 
14 

11 



SOURCE ; 1981 survey by the National Association of 
'Manufacturers of 775 of its members (Nunez 
and Russell 1981) 
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RESOURCES 



National Association for Industry-Education Cooperation 
235 Hendricks ^Boulevard 



Telephone 716-833-6346 

Center for Education and Work 

National Institute for Work and Learning 

1211 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20008 

Telephone 202-887-6800 ' ^ 

National Commisision for Cooperative Education 
3600 HuntingtoriijA venue 



Buffalo, New York 14226 



Boston, Massachusetts 0211 
Telephone 617-437-3778 




School- to-Work Linkage Project 
New Jersey Department of Education 
Division of Vocational!' Education and C 
2 25 West, State Street ■ . 

Trenton, New Jersey 0 86 25 
Telephone 609-292-6565 



areer Preparation 



SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING EDUCATION- 
B/I/L COOPERATION 
Generated by 

8:30 Thursday, November la, 19 82 . ' 

Mini-session 

Meeting of vocational staff with selected employers to 
interact and explore needs and expectations of employers 
Business/industry assist in validation of curriculum content 
Involvement organized- labor in pre-apprenticeship programs 
Seek business/industry guidelines for setting up advisory 
councils 

P 

Familiarize students with business/industry opportunities 
in local area 

Publicize successful business/industry collaborative programs 
e.g., adopt a high school 

Model program on common problem such as management to get 

educators talking with employers. ' " ' - 

Get business/industry involved in number of specific programs, 

also share resources with industry not always other way around 

Educators should become involved in business/industry .organi- 

zations 

Long-range planning for continuation of cooperation 
•Individual vocational planning from reception to release in 
correctional institutions ^ 

State agency cooperate with business/industry/labor to, 
publici ze noteworthy collaborative efforts , follow-up to 
survey employers: directory of program, publicity on programs 
in directory, follow-up with employers 

70 



Teachers tailoring ins.truction to business/industry/labor needs 
- Working but details on exchange of personnel 

New slant on .team teaching, industry as part of the team 
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THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN VfiCATIONAL EDUCATION 



NATIONAL CENTER CLEARINGHOUSE 
Vocational Education Curriculum Materials 
(VECM) Data Base 



The Vocational Education Curnculum Materials 
(VECM) data base is a comprehensive, 
centralized, computerized data base of 
information on curriculum materials Its 
development was the result of a cooperative 
effort jDy the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, the Curnculum 
Coordination Centers (CCCs). and the 
BibHographic Retrieval Services, Inc (BRS). 

THE PROJECT 

JhaVECM data base contains information on 
both print and nonpnnt products Over 1.500 
records wi(( be in the data base by the end of 
1982 Only current vocational and technical 
♦•curriculum materials that have an a\?ailability 
^source are entered into the data base. Each entry 
^includes the following information about the 
curricufum product title, date, sponsoring 
agency, developer, subject matter classification 
(using *'A Classification of Instructional 
Programs.*' the system developed by the National 
Center for Education Statistics), educational 
level, intended user, student target population, 
description of the print or nonpnnt matenal. 
copyright restnctions. and availability source On- 
line searches, pnnted reports, and microfiche can 
be generated from the VECM data base 

ACCESS 

The VECM data base is a pnvate file for use by 
the National Center, the Curriculum Coordination 
Cenlers^nd state liaison representatives A 
relne^^lTra^nrng session will be conducted dunng 
the NatTOfial Network for Curnculum 
Coordination in Vocational and Technical 
Education conference scheduled for July 1982 in 
Seattle, Washington. Additional training sessions 
will be offered by BRS-throughout the year When 
the size of the data base approaches 4,000 
records, steps wilt be taken tg make it a public 
file 

The National Center Clearinghouse" and the 
Curnculum Coordination Cenfers will continue to 
build and maintain the data base cooperatively 
Those wishing to enter materials into the data 
base should contact their regional CCC 
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Followmg are names and addresses 
CCCs 



of the SIX 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. CONTACT 

THE NATIONAL CENTER PROGRAM INFORMATION OFFICE 

TEL (614) 486-3655 OR (BOO) 848-4815 

CABLE CTVOCEDOSU/COLUMBUS, OHIO' 




East Central 

Rebecca S. Douglass 
* Director 
Sangamon State University 
Spnngfleld, IL 62708 
217/786-6375 ' 

Midwest 

Robert Patton ^ 
Director 

1515 West Sixth Ave. 
Stillwater, OK 74074 
405/377-2000 

Northeast - 

Joseph F. Kelly, Ph D. 
Director 

225 West State Street 

Trenton, NJ 08625 , 
609/292-4469 

Northwest 

, William Daniels 
Director 
Building 1 7 
Airdustnal Park 
Olympla. WA 98504 
206/753-0879 

Southeast , 

Roy S. Hmrichs, Ph D 
Director 

Mississippi State University 
Drawer DX 

\1ississippi State. MS 39762. 
601/325/2510 

Western 

Lawrence^F'H, Zane. Ph D 
Director * 
1776 University Ave 
Honolulu. HI 96822 
808/948-7834 

SPONSORSHIP. 

This activity is sponsored by the Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, U S .Department 
of Education 

For specific information about the data base. ' 
contact Shirley A. Chase, The National Center for 
Research m Vocational Education, The Ohio 
State University. 1960 Kenny Roact Columbus. 
Ohio 43210, (800) 848-4815 or (614) 486-3655 
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Military Curriculum Materials for 
Vocational and Technical Education 




THE NEED 

Teachers are continually searching for 
^curriculum to improve their programs The 
, military services have developed curriculum 
materialsJor occupational training that are 
readily applicable to civilian vocational and 
technical education programs This project 
makes military-developed curriculum 
matenals accessible'to vocational and 
technical educators. 

THE PROJECT 

Access to military curriculum materials is 
provided through a "Joint Memorandum of 
Understanding" between the U.S. 
Department of Education and the U.S. 
Department of Defense. The National Center 
was selected as the U S. Department of 
Education's representative to identify, 
acquire, evaluate, process, and disseminate 
the military courses to vocationaTand 
technical educators. To date/'over 1.400 
courses havo^een acqui/eo from the 
military service branches, the curriculucn 
outlines reviewed, and information about 
each course ehtered on computer for easy 
access All course materials acquired are 
maintained in a library at the National 
Center Clearinghouse for use by visiting 
vocational and technical educators. 

Both classroom and correspondence 
courses are acquired and disseminated. The 
classroom courses include curriculum 
outlines, instructor guides, student 
workbooks and handouts, technical 

^ manuals, and programmed learning 
materials The correspondence courses are 
self-contained, individualizjed packages 

. intended for persons with some basic 
knowledge of a subject but with a need to 
acquire additional competencies 



I^OR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT 

THE NATIONAL CENTER PROGRAM INFORMATION OFFICE 

TEL 1614) 486-3655 OR (800) B48-4815 

CABLE CTVOCEDOSU/COLUMBUS, OHIO 



Over 150 military courses covering nineteen 
subject areas are available from thirty-three 
vocational instructional materials agencies, 
including the Curriculum Coordination 
Centers. Sixty of these courses also are 
available through the Educational Resources 
Information Center (ERI'C), 

The courses represent the following 
nineteen areas: 

Agriculture 

Aviation n 
Building & Cor^struction ^ 
Business & Clericarl 
Communications- 
Curriculum & Instruction 
Drafting 
Electronics 
Engine Mechanics 
Food Service 
Health 

Heating & Air Conditioning 
Machine Shop 
Managemje^t & Supervision 
Meteorology, Navigation, & 

Maritime Occupations 
Photography 
Public Service 
Textiles & Clothing 
Warehousing, Packing, & 
* Distribution 

SPONSORShiP 

This project is sponsored by the Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, U^. 
Department, of Education. ' 

For specific information about access to the 
materials, contact Shirley A. Chase, 
Research §pecTalf&|. The National Center for 
Researchjn Vocational Education, The Ohio 
State University. 1960 Kenny Road, 
Columbus. Ohio 4321O.*(800) 848-4815 or 
(614) 486-3655. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IMPACT EVALUATION 
Introdu^ct ion . - * 

The purpose of this minisession is refinement of criteria for 
asses}sing impact of research andj" development (R&D) . As we 
progress through the minisession^ we expect to identify effec- 
tive strategies for/disseminating R&D results- Several terms 
are being used in their technical sense; therefore the following 
definitions are in order: 

•Impact: A measurable change in people, programs, or 
organizations resulting from the use of R&D 
prodilcts. 

Product: An output from R&D activity; For example, ^ it 
may be research findings, a teacher guide, a 
competency-based learner material or a workshop • • 

Research and 

Development: A systematic process used to either discover new 
knowledge or to apply 'existing knowledge yc\ the 
construction of *new technology. 

You are being asked in this minisession to critique some previously 
constructed criteria for evaluating the effectiveness of R&D. Two 
modes will be used for doing this. First,, you will be asked to 
review verbally one phase of Whe R&D based program improvement 
process using one of the three following questions: 

1. How can each criteria be measured? 

2. What must be done to attain criteria performance? 

3. What problems are -likely to be encountered? 

Secondly, please suggest changes on the second copy of the criteria 
and return it to us at the conclusion of this session. We apprec- 
iate your comments, including^ the suggestion of new and totally 
different; criteria. 



This topical outline was prepared by Bill Hull and Kay Adams for 
the Fifth Nationwide Vocational Education Dissemination Confer- 
ence in Columbus, Ohio, November 18, 1982. Dr. Hull is a 
Research SpeciaJ»4rsil and Dr. Adams is Coordinator of Evaluation 
for the National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
The Ohio State Unive^ity. 
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Approaches to Assessing Imp act ^ 

^ ^ 

' 4 

Ethnoqraphijc Descriptions . This field-based, direct observation 
V^^2 human^, as instruments for measuring impact. It is holistic 
in nature with culture as a central concept in impact measures. 
What IS known about other groups becomes the criteria for evalu- 
ating the group under study. Ethnographic research includes 
three kinds of approaches: (1) direct observation, (2) in-de^th 
• personal interviews, and (3) analysis b§ documents and artifacts. 

, Record K eeping and Docum-ent Analysis . Documents and recon^s 

^tepresent a major source. of information, for many studi-es of R&D/ 

impact, especially di-seemination. Four characteristics describe 

record analysis. It iSs^a rule-guide process; it is systematic; 

' it aims for generality; ^nd it deals in manifest conterft. 

Categories for keeping records must (1) reflect the purposes of 

•t^e res'earch, (2) be exhaustive, (3) be mutually exclusive, 

(5) derive from a single classification 
principle. ... ' 

Cost-effa ctiveness Analysis . This^ approach to assessing impact 
argues for improvement of .the education process as* a means of 
.benefitting' from R&D. Ou,tcomes should be ex^ined from two 
perspectives. First, the technical efficiency of - production 
should be studied, for example, tl>e effects of classroom size 
on learning. Secondly ; the alloqative efficiency should be 
reviewed. The. dollar value of inputs should be studied to 
insure the output is being^ produced at the least possible cost 
to the student and to the schOol. . . 

Surveys . .Surveys can be completed over the telephone, by mail, 
or on a face-torface basis. They are typically structured to 
facilitate summary of "the information collected. Mogt often 
surveys, are used in conjunction with sampling techniques to 
reduce the cost- of data' collection . ' Surveys can be used with 
a random sample pf respondents to facilitate generalizability 
bepurposive to collect data in depth. 

•ield Experiments . Field experiments are the only means of 
•verifying causal inferences in ' educational improvement. ' Experi- 
^ ments require ^i^ompari sons through either pre-post testing, 
treatment an,d control groups, or rep-§ated measurements over 
time. They provide an opportunity for studying complex changes 
in life-like settings. However, gon«fols in an experimental-' 
field . situation rarely approach controls, of ' the laboratory. 
• Experiments are ihf Sequent ly used in impact studies because 
manipulation of independent variable^ is difficulty and it is 
difficult to randomly assign .subjects to treatments in school 
settings. , . . . . ' 
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RESEARCH AND , DEVELOPMENT IMPACT pRITERIA 
I. Development 

Systematically Conducted , A systematic' process should be followed* 
in conducting research and development (R&D) . An ideaj. R&D process, 
would include: conducting research/needs assessment/task analysis; 
reviewing relevant knowledge/practice; building a conceptual 
framework; sequencing development; testing and revision cycles; 
disseminating; implementing; and evaluating results. 

High Quality . Quality of the R&D reflects: scholarship; useful- 
ness; cSmmunicability ; marketability; and equity. Content is 
accur*ate, up to date, focused oti essentials, and complfete. 

User Oriented . R§Q.evaitito%udiences for the P&D .are identified. 
Representatives of relevant audiences are in^^olved in desigr^ing, 
testing, and modifying the R&D product. Primary audiences receive 
priority in disseminatipn. The resuli;ing product contains- practical 
information organized in an easy, to use format. 

II. Dissemination . ^ ^ ' 

Strategic Dissemination . Cost effective strategies for dissemin- 
ating R&D should be devised bas^ji-x^ character ig^tics of potential 
users; site specific factors, and ffeatilres of the product itself. 
Dissemination should be strategic to opinion leaders and leverage 
'points within systems.- • * - 

Multiple, Communication Channels . More than one channel for con- 
veying information about R&D should be used. Communication 
should include .Both broad based (e.g., direct mail of brochures) 
and vinte^nsive (e.g., technical assistance) channels. Normally 
duplication and overlap are an asset rather than a hindrance ^ 
during dissemination. 

widespread Dissemination . R&D should reach^as many potential 
users as possible. D3,ssemination to individuals In different 
roles, to diverse settings and to many geographic areas should 
be emphasize*. ^ ^ . 

< \ , ' ' ' ' 

III.. Implementation 
* * ► ' ' . . "* 

Selective Implementation . The introduction o£ R&D products^ s^hould 
be sequenced to meet the needs and unique characteristics of an 
adopting site. To the extent possible, implementation activities 
shodld be compatible with existing programs, policies, and 
procedoares. * • ^ 



Support Systems , Systems necessary^ to support' a product should 
be available at the time of implementation. Three types of support 
^sterns typically are necessary for implementation: personal 
resources (e.g., administrative endorsement, per§pnnel) ; info'r- 
mation resources (e.g., support material-, training, procedures-) 
and physical resources (e.g., dollars, supplies, equipment)* 

IV. / utilization ^ - ' ^ • 

Multiple Patterns of UsTe . Multiple patterns of using R&D should 
be encouraged. Patterns of using R&D will vary by the follov/ing 
dimensions; type of use, ii^tensity or level of use, frefuency 
of u&e,Nextent of time used, secondary usqa user demographics, , . ' 
and setting characteristics J - * 

Time on Task .. R&D should be u^ie4 frequently enough and long' 
enough for its use to^ become an integral part of , current practice. 
User, engaged .time in actually using the product should be maxi- 
mized. , 



^ y. ^ pf fects 

User Satisf auction ^ The R&D product and its implementation should 
satisfy users expectations, thus^Tf^ulting in a positive attitude* 
toward the product. User satisfaction may be expressed product 
a'&vocacy and/or integration of the product into their situation. , 

Individual Growth . The R&D should contri^Bute to changes in indiv- 
idual's attitudes, knowledge, and/or performance. 

Organizational Change . The R&D should contribute to changes in 
organi2^ational ^policy, programs, practices, and/or structure. 
It may result in a cost ^nd time savings over current practice. 

Societal Effects . .The "R&D should contribute new and significant 
information with potential to advance' knowledge, improve sG||.ial 
'systems ,^nd/or enhance the quality of life. / 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IMPACT CRITERIA 

' How important are these criteria'' in creating R&D impact? 
(circle one of the degrees of importance for each driteria) 



Low 

1 . 2 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



2 
2 



2 

2 
2 



Med 

■ 3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 ■ 
^3 



^ High 
5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 ' 



A. Systematically Conductfed 

' B; High Quality 

C. ^User Oriented 

D. Strategic Dissemmation^ 

E. Multiple Channels of Communication 

F. Widespread Dissemination 

G. Selective Implementation ^ 
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Organizational Change 
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RESOURCE AND REFERRAL SERVICE 
Resource Organizations and Meetings for Educators 
(ROME) Data Bas^ ^ '. - 




PROJECT PROFILE , 



The Resource Organizations and Meetings for Educators.(ROME) data base contains descriptioni^nonprofit 
professional organizations, research organizations, advocacy groups, and agencies in education anCt relaW disciplines 
Over 500 organizations are represented in the data base, w^ith 1,000 anticipated by November 30, 1983"roME also 
includes professional meetings and publicationj. , ' . 

ORGANISATIONAL PROFkLES ' . ' , 

The organizations in the data base offer resources and current informatior^ needed to solve educational prob- 
lems. For thi* reason. ROME includes many types of organizations: citizen-parent groups, clearinghouses, consor- 
twm. centers affiliated w^ith universities, networks, government agencies, research and development laboratories ■ 
, public service organizatio,^, and more. The information provided for each organization il^^ludes directory-type ' ' 
information (such as nameUd address), funding sou"rce(s); educational level(s) addressed (if applicable); an abstract 
derailing background, purfSjse, and publications.-tlibjeet terms that describe the organization's objectives and activi- 
ties; and other pertinent information. 

ROME may be used toJ>btain complete information about a particular orgaoization when only partial infor- 
.mat^n IS known; for e:*iee^e, the telephone n^iber and contact person, if only the organization name is known 
or the full name represented by an acronym. A%bject search will identify organizations concerned with specific ' 
topics such as school finance, early childhood edOcatipn, and microcomputers. Organizations identified in the data 
base through a computer search should be contacted for up-to-date information about'their publication activities 
or services. ^ --.t.iiicj^ 

^ A 

' • - • ■> 

PRODUCTS AND PROJECTS- 

^Many of the newsletters, journals, and documents p;iduced by organizations in the data base havg separate ' 
entries as products. Descriptions of research and development projects are also included. 
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ROME IS unique in providing on-line access to information on regional,j,ational, and international meetings of ' 
mteres to educators and others associated with education. Selected workshop^ seminars, conferences, and symposia 
are included. The information provided for each meeting^comprises the title, dates, location, contact information 
sp6nsor(s), C9st, educational level (if applicable), target population, and subject terms that describe th» content of 
the meeting. Forthcoming meetings in a particular city or state, during a pertain month, on a particular topic, 6r tar- 
geted for a specific audience can readily be id,entified, as well as the dite and place of a particularmeeting 

ACCESS 



for R^^^h in PH .d«^«'°P«d„t,y .the Resource and Referral Service, a project of the National Center 

t Z Educat.on,.with Bibliographic Retrieval Services, Inc., as the subcontractor. T^ie Resource 

oJeicht IS'? " n I'' Development Exchange (RDx), a dissemination network comprised 

se^ f e7v ^ for RO«f" '^^°^f addresses of the RDx members who will either provide 

search services for ROWE or make referrals to services within their regions ,re printed on the reverse of this sheet. 



foRhFurther information, contact . ^ 
. the national center program information office 

TEL (614) 486-3655 OR (800) 848^4815 
CA^LE CTVOCE DOSU/COLUMBUS. OHIO 
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'ABL Regional Exchange 

Appaiachia Educational Laboratory, inc. (AEL) 
P.O. Box 1 348 

Charleston, West Virginia 25325 
^ (304) 347-O420 
Contactt^Sandi'a Orletsky 

States served: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, * 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia 



McR EL Regional ExchangY 
Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory 
(McREL) 
'4709 Belleview Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 64112 
(816) 756-2401 
Contact:^ Susan Everson 

States served: Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming 

Midwest Regional Exchange 
CEMREU Inc. 

3120- 59th Street " 
St. Louis, Missouri 63139 
(314) 781-2900 
Contact: Carol Thomas 

States served: l{linoi;s, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee, 
and Wisconsin 

Northeast Regional Exchange , 
101 Mill Road 

Chelmsford, Massachusetts 01 824 
(617) 256-3985 . 
^Contact: J. Lynn Griesenner 
States served: Connecticut, M^ine, Massachusetts, 
New'Hampshire, New York, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont » ^ 



Northwest Regional Exchange 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 

,(NWREL) 
300 S,W. Sixth Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 
(503) 248-6800 
Contact: Joe Pascarelli 

States served: Alaska, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, and Washington 

I 

RBS Regional Exchangt 

Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS) 
444.North Third Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19123 
(215) 574-9300 
Contact: Richard McCann 

States served: Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania 



SEDL Regional Exchange 
Southwest Educational Developn^ent Laboratory 
. (SEDL) . 
211 East Seventh Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 
('512)476-6861 - ' - 

ConAct: Nancy Baker Jones 
States served: Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
New Mexico. Oklahoma', and Texas 

Western Regional Exchange ' 

SWRL Educational Research and'Development 

4665 Lahipson Avenue 

Los Alamitoy, California 90720 

(213) 5&8-7661. 

Contact: Roger Scott 

States^erved: Arizona, California, Nevada, and Utah 



SPONSORSHIP 

. ' This activity is sponsored by the National Institute of Education. ^ 

Organizations wishing to be included in ROME should contact Jay Smink, Project Director, for information. 
Meeting announcements may be sent directly to the Resource and Referral Service at the National Center. 
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Date: 11/1/82 

IMPACT ASSESSMENT WITfflN 
FLORIDA DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

"No contract shaU be made . . . unless the applicant 'can demonstrate a 
reasonable probability that the contract will result in improved . . . 
techniques or . . . materials that will be used in a substantial number of 
classrooms or other learning situations within fiv^ years after the 
termination date of (,the) contract" 

. ^ .PL 94-482 

Section B 

INTRODUCTION ^ 

The Florida Division of Vocational Education is responsible for determining the 
impact of the products it has distributed to its vocational educators. This stems from 
the mandate in the Florida Statutes and from a sincere desire to evaluate the 
effectiveness of a unique and extensive effort to disseminate and implement educational 
products and concepts. The purpose of impact assessment' is twofold: accountability and 
feedback for improvement. 

Within the p^st year three impact assessment efforts have been occurring 
simultaneously. All are supported by the^Bureau of Vocational Research, Dissemination, 
and Evaluation which is undei^ the direction of Dr. Margaret Ferqueron. 

TYPES OF IMPACT ASSESSMENTS 

\^ ^ 

The loh^'t running and continuous impact assessment is"^ done through th6 mail. 
Selected products are assessed one y^ar^ter the initi^istribution begins. The mail 
out assessment is advantageous because of its potential to reach a large population. Two 
disadvantages are the low response rate from those reached and inaccurate responses 
provided by those returning the forms. Initially, Florida experienced a low return on its 
mailout assessments. However, through a determined effort and faniiliarity with. the 
instrument, the return rate has slowly increased and is presently .nearing forty percent, 
which provides a reasonable sample. The one page mailout questionnaire is made up of 
nine questions that determine tbe place of work, position of the "respondent," and the- 



program represented. In addition, it contains questions about product receipt, quality of 
in-service, and amount of product use. A space is also provided for comments. Each of 
the questions is numerically coded for computerization of responses. A report is wrrften 
analyzing anh summarizing the responses for each product. 

A second type of impact assessment is done by telephone. Use is limited to 
obtaining in-depth information from the recipients of a small number of products. 
Periodic assessments are conducted when information is needed for consideration in 
revising processes for obtaining products or for modifying the resulting instructional 
materials. The telephone survey can be mor»fi costly than the mail survey in time and 
should be limited to a small number of especially targeted projects. 

1 

For continuity, it is essential to develop a list of questions, but more information is 

/ 

obtained if these questions are asked in an infopmal manner. The telephone survey used 
most recently in Florida begins with biographical questions and progresses to questions 
about ^n-servicing, product use, and teacher satisfaction. A section for comments is also 
provided. 

The third type of impact "assessment is personal Visitations to teachers in selected 
schools and programs; It is this form of impact assessment that will be discussed in more 
detail in this paper. . » 

METHOD OF QUESTIONNAIRE DEVELOPMENT 

* The initial draft of the questionnaire used in the personal interviews included 
questions from numerous sources including instructional designers, editors, graphic 
designers, printing^ specialists,, dissemination and diffusion consultants, and warehouse 
staff. The result was a comprehensive instrument which addressed the concerns of many 
who are involved iiflhe process. Some questions are specific t(/a particular part of the 
process but some represent overlapping concerns about the impact of the product. 

The mailQpt questionnaire, which was discussed earlier, was also consulted. It is 



very concise and deals with areas of interest specific to dissemination and diffusion, but 
not necessarily to those of design, production and storage. It is necessarily brief, 
requiring a very short time to complete. 

Final decisions about the content of the questionnaire were made by a small group 
.of four, which included a person from our evaluation section and three from 
dissemination and diffusiorr. A final draft was developed, agreed up6n, and field tested 
and this indicated the need for minor changes. Revisions were made and the final 
instrument was approved. It is one page with sixteen question in addition to biographical 
information and includes questions about product opinion, dissemination, inservice and 

use of materials. It also provides a section for comments. 
> 

■ ^ ' , METHOD OF SELECTING TARGET POPULATTOW . 

After the instrument was field tested and revised, the selection of the .target 
population was the next step. In order to assess impact, it was felt that teachers should 
have had the selected products for at least one year. This provides ample time to 
become familiar with the materials and put them into use. 

The program areas fleeted were Industrial Arts and Industrial Education. Both-- 
included several specific programs whose tethers had products disseminated more than 
one'year earlier. These programs'include: Autorm>\ive Mechanics, Electrical Wiring, Air 
Conditioning, Fuiidam'entals of Power Mechanics, and Fundamentals of . Industrial 
Materials and Processes. 

METHOD OP SELECTING SCHOOLS 
The State of Florida is divided into five regions, and visitations were made to,, 
schools in each of the regions. Two criteria were used to select the schools .which were 
visited; (1) -Multiple programs being assessed were taught in the school, (2) Traveling 
distance between the selected schools was manageable". While a random selection of 



schools and programs would have provided a better population sample, budget restrictions 
limited the selection process. . When possible, money was saved by coordinating our 
visitations with conferences, workshops, and meetings in the various regions. As it 
turned out, a good size sampling of teachers of the selected programs were visited:' 
Automotive Mechanics, 21%; Electrical Wiring, '20%; Air Conditioning, 18%; Power 
Mechanics, 9%, and Fundamental of Industrial Materials and Processes, 13%. This 
tepresente interviews with 17% of all the Industrial Art/Industrial Education teachers 
who teach these five programs in the State. 

The selection of schools could have been made by asking the occupational program 
director and the regional program consultants for .recommendations. This idea was 
rejected because it seemed only natural for these people to direct vi^tations ta th^ 
"best" programs. It was determined that the selection process should be kept as "blind" 
as the budget permitted. ^ . , 

PREVISrr PREPARATION 

When a particular region was selected for a visit, a directory of schools within that 
region was consulted to determine th^ courses taught" and the location of the sehools. 
The schools which taught the most Industrial Ed/Industrial Arts courses were selected, 
and the list was then narrowed by the proximity of th^ schoAis. Another reviewal of all 
the schools w.as made to determine whether any were located near those to be visited. • 

Visitations were generally kept to throe schools per day because time was quickly 
used through traveling between them, introductions at the main office, and moving 
between tf?structors and classes. 

When the schools were identified, an itinerary was p^pared. Generally, 
three to five days were spent in each region. The time was determined by how long it ' 

• \. 
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would "take to cover two to three separate areas within the region; and through this 
method, a good regional representation was achieved. 

A letter was sent to visit to the Administrator in charge of each school which was 
selected requesting permission to visit. The letter explained the general" purp'ose of the 
visit and . identified the programs and teachers and indicated ' the time and date of 
arrival. It was mailed at least two weeks before the visit. There wei^ occasions" when 
the individual receiving the letter was in doubt as to the intent of the visit and called for 
clarification. Visitations, however, were never denie/j; and in most cases the opportunity 
to provide feedback about the products was welcomed -and appreciated. 

THE INTERVIEWING PROCESS 
The first stop on each visit was with the administrative contact person. To 
maintain an open atmosphere, a copy of the assessment instrument was given to that 
person. This was good,pubIic relations and hel^ disarm any negative feelings or doubts 
about the interviews. From the main office, arrangments were made to be introduced to 
the Selected teachers. 

As visitors, we at*tempted to arrange interviews to interfere the least .with 
instruction. The greatest problem occurred where the program had only one teacher. 
When it was necessary to interview a teacher during class, the interruption seemed more 
intrusive 'in the high schools than in the vocational technical centers or community 
colleges. Interviewing, therefore, was not alway accomplished under ideal conditions. 

The first interviews were conducted with two interviewers. One asked questions 
while the other recorded the answers. Creating'an informal climate for this process was 
accomplished through a discussion approach to the questions. The discussion, however, 
sometimes strayed, and interviewers soon became adept at keeping the "discussion on 
task. Some of t^he first interviews lasted over an hour, and this was longer than 
necessary, interviewed in one day as many as five or six teachers in three locations 
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or fifteen in one schooL Where more than one teacher taught the same program, an 
effort was made to talk with each teacher individually. 

If the teacher had not received any of the materials, the interview was terminated 
and took less than five minutes. • This was a very small percentage of those interviewed 
and the products in question were provided as soon as possible. For those who had the 
materials, the time needed was fifteen minutes to half an hour depending on how much 
digression the teacher made. We learned that we usually did not benefit from additional 
information after thirty minutes, and terminated the interview. 

After interviewing in two regions using two interviewers, it was felt that time and 
money could be saved by using one interviewer. While this did save time and money, it 
lost some effectiveness. The interviewer relinquished some spontaneity because of the 
necessity to ask questions and record the responses and comments. The person 
interviewed seemed much more aware of this formality and less willing .to discuss > 
responses. The time required for 'the interviews was trimmed but so was the amount of 
pertinent information received. 

Often, the teachers showed the interviewer around ^the classroom and discussed the 
program. Generally, this was encouraged because of the insight it provided into 
utilization of the product, and it often brought oUt additional comments about 
implementation problems the teacher was having with the materials. Teachers enjoyed 
showing Qff their programs, and the interviewers often found themselves caught up in the 
teacher^s enthusiasm, but the conversations could be time consuming. However, some 
rambling was good for getting teachers relaxed and open with their answers. 

^ Before leaving any building, a point was made to check out through the main 
office. At this time, no attempt was made to see the prtncipal/director. The office 
personnel were thanked^ for their hospitality and told that the interviews were 
completed.. Sometimes this led to a second meeting with the administrator who was 
interested in immediate reaction of fhe interviewers to the program. 



RESULTS 

Questions were grouped and responses taUied "according to areas of concern: 
product opinion, product^awareness, dissemination, diffusion and u§age. 

^ Two questions dealt with product opinion. Responses to both indicate that 
acceptance of the products is good. On the question, "Do you want the' product?" 89% of 
the Air Conditioning teachers anwered "Yes" and 90% or more answered affirmatively 
for the other four programs.- ^ 

Two questions pertained to publicizing the availability of the product. Ninety 
percent of the teachers questioned had heard of the instructional materials product for 
their program. ' The percentage varied from 100% for the teachers of Automotive 
'Mechanics to 76% for the teachers of Fundamentals of Industrial Materials and 
Processes. 

. Fifty-sbf percent of those answering indicated that they learned about the product 
from "other" sources. The most fr.equent "other" source was other teachers. Only 10% 
, of those interviewed had learned of the materials through th6 Florida Vocational Journal 
or direct mailing of .brochures; although, 24% of the teachers of Heating, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Mechanics indicated that they had learned of these 
materials from these two sources. * * 

Generally, the distribution of materials has been effective. The highest percentage 

to have received the product was the Automotive Mechanics teachfers. Fifty-seven of 

* ■ ■ <- 

the sixty teachers interviewed (95%) had received the product. The lowest percent'age 

was the Electrical Wiring Program with 78* receiving the materials. The average 
percentage for all of the programs was 87%. 

Twenty-five percent of the Automotive Mechanics teachers indicated' that they had 
requested materials and not received them. This was a higher percentage than in.oth^r 
programs because the Automotive mechanics teachers were required to attend a 
workshop before receiving the materials. This mandatory workshop attendance is also 
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reflected in ' the » percentage of Automotive Mechanics teachers who received the 
materials throdgh a workshop as opposed to receiving it through the regional consultant 
supervisor. 

Sixty-two percent. of the teachers interviewed indicated that they had received in- 
service on the product. The rate varied from 16% for Fundamentals of Industrial 
Materials and Processes to '80% for Fundamentals of Power Mechanics. The 80% 
indicated by the latter may be misleading due to an small sample of teachers of that 
program. The next highest*percenta^e to receive in-servicing was Automotive Mechanics 
teachers (74%). ^ ' ' ' ^ 

The training, was considered to be adequate by 83% of those interviewed. Again, 
Automotive Mechanics was ratedirfgfielst (93%). Twenty-five percent of those responding' 
indicated the need for more training. Of those who indicated in-service deficiencies, 
41% felt that the workshop was too short. The lack of adequate time given to trailing 
teachers to use the materials was giv^n more frequently than any other single response. 

Two questions related to usage. One asked how the product was u^ and the other 
how much was used. Twenty percent of the teachers responding were not using the 
products and another 7% were using them only as reference. However, 33% are using 
them as the core of the course and 41^ as supplemental \.o other materials. Seventy- 
foUr per^nt are using the materials to a high degree and 27% are not. The Automotive 
Mechanics curriculum is being used heavily by 91% of the teachers. 

^ ' or those who use fhe materials, 31% are using about 25% of all that they have 
received; 29% are using about 50%; and 41% arc using about 75% or more. Of those who 
use the Air Conditioning materials, 47% use about 50% and 53% use 75% or more of the 
materials. Only about one-half of the Air Conditioning teachers, however, are using the 
material at all. Fifty-two percent of the Autmotive mechanfcs teachers indicated that 
they were using 25% or more of the materials; one-half of these respondents were using 
^5% or more (if the material. Since Ihe Automotive Mechanics curriculum includes six 
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service areas, these figures indicate that 86% of the teachers interviewed arfe using at 
least orie service area. 



^ ■ • CONCLUSIONS 
The impact assessment ipterview was not designed to provide an evaluation which 
would yield a statistical analysis. The purpose was to'gather information which could 
serve the need for accountability and could lead to improvement. For those purposes the 
responses v^re tabulated and analyzed. 

* 

Generally, the distribution of materials when they. first became available was 
good. However, in-service 'was not provided for many who received the products. An 
average of 87% had received materials but only 62% had received in-service. This is 
especiaUy inpordrit when we compare the relationship between the initial in-service and 
,usage for automotive mechanics to th^t of electrial wiring and air conditioning 
mechanics. Only 52% and 53%of the teachers of electrical wiring and air conditioning 
had received in-service but 74% of the automotive mechanics teachers had. Ninety-one 
percent of the automotive mechanics teachers, as compared to only 58% of electrical 
wiring and 54% of air conditioning' teachers, were using the materials as supplemental 
and'oore of the course. ' ' 

The higher rate of usage is also a result ^of 'continued inservice after the initial 
distribution. This- provided training fof new teachers and additional training for 
experienced teachers. For automotive mechanics, this has been continuous for five years' 
with five different workshops offered in that period. Also, a subject matter specialist is 
available to work with individual automotive mechanics teachers in their shops. An 
attempt is made to work with new automotive mechanics teachers before they start or 
early in their first year. * 

( 
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The major conclusions are; ^ ' / ' 

• A greater effort should be made to provide in-service for all teachers who 
receive i^tructional materials.. 

f- ■ 

• A greater effort is n^ded to provide an on-going program for teachers who 
need more than one workshop or who need individualized help in their shops. 

• A periodic attempt should^ be made to identify new teachers so they may 
receive materials and assistance. The existing sySte|n does not provide this ^ 
information early enough. ^ 

' FUTURE . 

Sevefal thing§ are occurring which seem to foretell the future. These include: 

• Teleconferencrng . Afte^ a year of research, awareness meetings and tpials,. 
the Division of Vocational Education is using teleconferencing for the initial 
in-servicing for the use of a limited number of new products. The results so 
far have been promising. The system is under the direction of Dorothy Bouie, 
D/D Consultant. 

#^ Employability Skills In-Service .Network. The series was written for Florida's 
vocational students and has been in use for about five years. It is available in 
English and Spanish. A network of resource people is forming which will cover 
the State ,and can provide staff development assistance. This is in the second 
. year of development. This network is under the direction of Sarah Datne, D/D 
, Consultant. ' ^ * * 

• Industrial Education In-Service Network. The netAvork will include at least one 
^ ^ 

teacher educator from' each region and, one teacher from each region for each 
of the instructional programs in the network. Currently, the programs 
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include Automotive Mechanics, Air Conditioning Mechanics and Electrical 
Wiring. Impact assessment interviews will be conductetl in early 1983 with 
teachers of Industrial Electricity and Industrial Electronics. These and others 
will be added as needed in the future. This network is under the direction of 
Harold Cramer, D/D planning Coordinator. 

) 
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Search Negotiation Strategies 



1. Determine at what stage of search formulation the user is (vague idea, 
of topic — > fornnalized statement of question).. 

2. Find out who the search ^/ill be usedVor (classroom guidelines, program 
^^^pr:opt5sa 1 , doctoraf! theses, etc.). 

3. Ask the client to list some relevant documents he/she knows of. 

4. Formulate the question into a search strategy and discuss with the 
client/ 

5.. Translate the concepts/strategy into descriptors: ^ 

a. Go over related descriptor^ to see if they apply. 

b. Make sure client approves of all descriptors, particularly 
in a subject area unfamiliar to the searcher. 

6. Explain the limitations of searching and/or what to expect in searching 
the client's specific topic. 

7. Leave yourself a place to go with the search: 

a. Discuss broader areas if there is little available 
on the topic* 

b. *Ask how the client wou,ld want to narrow the topic if 

the SHJbject is very broad (by date, type of document, 
population, etc.) . 



Tips for Locating Descriptors 



1; Try component words in the rotated, display. 

2. Think up as many, synonyms and near synonyms as you can 
and try looking these up. 

3. Chetk the hierarchical display for broader and narrower 
ter^f^try locrking under the broader term for related 
descriptors. 

4. Ask someone at an ERIC Clearinghouse with a scope 
Closest to your topic for. help. ^ (You can also call 
the ERIC Hotline Project toll free at 800/336-3728.)^ 
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Summary of Significant Indexing Rules 



1. Descriptors used in the indexing process must be inJihe" Thesaurus 6t 
ERIC Descriptors . 

• 4 

2. The Identifier Field should be used to index specific entities., such 
as geographic locations, project names, etc. 

3 The "major" subject matters of the document, whether expressed as 
Descriptors or identifiers, must be asterisked (*) in order to , 
distinguish them from the less substantial or "minor" topics. . 

4 At least one (li major Descriptor must be assigned to a document: 

not more than six (6) major Descriptors* are permitted for each docu- 
ment There is, however, no upper limit on the total number ot 
Descriptors that can"be used to index a given documer.t; the average 
•through 1973 for RIE is around eUven (11). 

*CIJE articles were formerly limited to ten (10) descriptors. There" 
is no longer a limit. 

5. There is no minimum requirement for Identifiers: no more- than two (2) 
identifiers should be designated 33 major. 

6 Index* to the specific level of subject matter covered by the document. 
Do not automatically index "up" to higher generic levels than the 
document actually deals with. Do not automatically \ndex down 
to all the sub-el en^ents of the level dealt with". 



7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Index in depth, or exhaustively, all significant Wepts covered in the 
document. 

Index the document and exposition in hand-, avoid indexing i'JPl^'f^'io"^ ' , 
possible uses, and other aspects referred-^to, but not actually dealt with 

Index on the basis of the entire document, n'ot just a part such as the 
Introduction or Conclusions. ^ ' ^ 

The indexer must .always keep in m;nd the checklist of indexable elements: 

* Population Conceots 

Educational (i.e. Grade/Academic) Level 
y- Other Groupings 

* Activities/Action Concepts, Methodology/Material 

Concepts 

1 

* Curriculum Concepts , ^ , , 

* Document Form/Type 
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. J'erry Day 

MARYLAND VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM MAfJAGEMENT SYSTEM 



The Maryland Vocational Curriculum Management System has bee^i established to improve thecoordination 
of curriculum development anc| dissemination activities ih the State. The primary objective of the System is to 
gQt effective curriculum materials into the hands of classroom teachers. 



A number of individuals have been identified to serve in a liaison capacity to the System. These liaison 
representative^ are the key to the System, since curriculum materials and services are provided to the 
teac iief^-IITroijgh them Your local curriculum liaison is [ 

The figure below illustrates the various linkages which have been established m the System. 



Local Educational Agencres 



Maryland Vocational Association 



Maryland Council of Local Administrators 




Maryland State Advisory Council 
on Vocational-Technical Education 




National Network for Curriculum 
Coordination in Vocattonll and 
Technical Education {NNCCVTE) 



Community Colleges 



Maryland Vocational Curr>culum Production Project 
Western Maryland Vocational Resource Center 



MARYLAND VOCATIONAL 
CURRICULUM MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 



Industnar Develop 


ment 


Support Services 


Catonsville Comm 


\jnity 


College ^ 









Maryland Vocational Curnculum^R&D Center 
Universit-y of Maryland 




Universities and Colleges 



Vocational-Technical Education 
Consortium of States {V-TECS) 



Other Agencies and Organizations 



INTERSTATE LINKAGES. 

Maryland teachers. 



Interstate linkages play an important role m providing matdnals and services to 
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NNCCVTE - The National Network for Curriculum Coordination m Vocational-Technical Education 
(NNCCVTE) provides materials from all states. ^ Maryland belongs to the East Central Network for 
Curriculum Coordination (ECNCC) of the NNCCVTE The materials from the NNCCVTE are mthe free- 
loan library at the Maryland Vocational Curriculum R&D Center. 

V-TECS - Maryland is also a member of the Vocational-Technical Education Consortium of States (V- 
TECS), an organization concerned with the development of catalogs of performance objectives. V- 
TECS catalogs are disseminated by the Maryland Vocational Curnculum Production Project at the 
Western Maryland Vocational Resource Center ^ 

^ .... / 
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MARYLAND VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM PRODUCTION PROJECT. The Maryland Vocational 
Curriculum Production Project serves as a statewide center for the reproduction, production, and 
dissemination of vocational curriculum materials and media. The five functions of the Center include, 
printing curriculum materials, producing different types of curriculum media, disseminating curriculum 
materials developed in Maryland, mamtaiamg a media loan system, and providing graphics support to 
curriculum development The center's address is: 



Maryland Vocational CuVriculum Production Project 
Western Maryland, Vocational Resource Center 
P.O. Box 5448, McMullen Highway 
Cresaptown, Maryland 21502 
(301) 729-8950 



MARYLAND VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM R&D CENTER. The Maryland Vocational Curriculum R&D 
Center provides resources and support services for vocational curriculum research and development. The 
fuVictions of the Center include, doing curnculum research, collecting curriculum rr/atenals, evaluating 
curriculum materials, modifying curriculum materials, developing curr culum materials, field testing 
materials, responding to requests for curriculum materials and mformatjpn, and maintaining a free-loan 
resource collection of curriculy^m raatenals. The Center's address is. j 



Maryland Vocational Curriculum R&D Center 
Department of Industrial Education 
University .of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 20742 
(301) 454-2260 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT THE MARYLAND VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM, contact your local curriculum liaison representative or 

Dr Gerald F Day ^ 
Maryland State Department of Education 
Divisioi(rbf Vocational-Technical Education 
* 200 Wesl Baltimore Street 

Baltimore, Marylartd 21201 
(301) 659-2568 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY OF TIli; FEASIBILITY OF COLLECTING 
LABOR MARKET SUPPLY DATA FROM EXISTING RECORDS 

by 

, * ' • J.B. Morton, Executive Director 

Oklahoma State Occupational Information » 
Coordinating Committee 

A studj was undertaken by the Oklahoma State Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee to determine the feasibility of collecting follow up data on completers (labor 
market supply) from existing records. Sources of such information were identified as 
the Oklahoma Employment Security Commission, the State Board of Higher Regents, the 
State Board of Private Schools, CETA Prime Sponsors, the State Department of Vocational 
and Technical Education, and the U.S. Department of Defense, information sought included 
eiqployrhent status (employed/unemployed,, related/unrelated), county or area of employment, 
salary, educational status (continuing education/not continuing education), and' if the 
program completers had enlisted in the military. ^ » 

The procedure for the study ir^oj-ved collecting a random sample of program completers 
in secondary and adult vocational and technical education, CETA, and prj.vate schools. The 
procedure included collecting follow up data from the sample of program completers in the 
, traditional survey method from each individual, then to collect fo.llow up data -from 
computerized existing records, and compare the individual and aggregated ^data. Results 
obtained through the use^of the computer and existing records obtained a higher response 
rate, is very low in cost, easily standardized, and provides improved credibility. The 
study shows there 'is no significant dif^eren<;e in the data collected from computerized 
existing record§ as compared to the traditional follow up in obtaining employment and 
training related information from VGi.^ational education, adult and secondary level, 
private schools, and CETA clients. 

Existing records provide accurate information on completers with a ninety-two percent 
accuracy level in designating where the completer is working in the sub-state areas in 
Oklahoma. The computerized existing records can obtain accurate quarterly wage information 
for program completers. It can be concluded that these data are far more accurate than 
that received from other sources. Wages reported by the survey method tend to be over 
s^tated.. Also, quarterly wages tend to be a better guide to evaluate programs than dollar 
per hour data. * ' . ^ 

Existing records offer the very best opportunity to get a correct count on individuals 
who continue their education. The Oklahoma SOICC working through the National Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee, was able to get inf otlnation from the U.S. Department 
of Defefnse files. These files offer the best procedure of obtaining military information. 

When the sample of 990 program completers social s-ecurity numbers were run thfpugh 
the various data sources, a residual of 191 of the total number remained which were not 
located. This residual includes .those who are self-employed, unemployed, not seeking 
employment, but seeking employment other than through the Employment Security Commission 
process, out of state, deceased or unknown, and those for whom incorrect " social security - 
.numbers have been recorded. It will be necessary at this point to survey a sample of - 
residual'or to follow up the entire residual group through the traditional follow up 
technique. 
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SUMMARY - BY PROGRAM/SCHOOL 



INDIAN MERIDiAW AREA VO-TECH SCaQOL 



Division Name 



* Total of all programs 

Program Name 



486 Completed Program ^ 
234 Fmpioyed * ' . ♦ 

161 ^ Linploycd, related to Training 

73 Fmpioyed, Not related to Training 

22 Unemployed . 

82 Continuing Pducation 

33 IVhi le working.' 

49 Not working 



$ 2294.40 Average Quarterly hage 
^ Armed <^'orccs 
106 Unknown 



Location by State Area for those '-king 

1 2. 3 4 81 r, 75 (, 78 
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HEALTH 



Division Name 

Total all programs 



Program Name 



1 759 Completed Program 



Tmp loved 



819 



EmgjjLoyed, related to Training 



Hmployed, not related to Training 



61 



297 



Unemployed 



Continuing Education 



1 1 9 While working 

1 78 Not working 

$ 2668.40 Average Ouartcrly Wage 

It 

1 1 Armed I orccs 

229 Unknown 



Location by State Area for those working ^ 

1 84. 2. 69 7, 51 4 -35 5 342 'b 225 7 85 8 76 
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SUMMARY - BY SCHOOL ^ 

INDIAN MERIDIAN AREA VO^EC^^ SCHOOL 
School Name ' ' ' " - ^ 

. SECRETARIAL TRAINING 



- Program Name 



' Conipleted Program 



72 



26 



Employed, 

48 Employed, related to Training* % 
24 rmplcLVed, not related to Training 
Unemployed 

Continuing Education 

1 1 Whi le working 



15 iNot working 



• $ 2188.80 Average QuartcMiy Wage 



0 Armed I-orccs, 



1 6 . Unknown 



bocation by State Area for those unrkin^ 



1 31 22 (,19 
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ANSWER TO CASE STUDY EXERCISE fjtiMBER 2-SECONDARY 



* V-\'ot offered 



0-nonc 
enro 



Ued 



STATE Oklahoma trf 



_ REPORTING PERIOD 



Department of Education--NCES 
Wa$hmgton,D.C.2^02 
Vocational Education Data System (VEOS) . 

1980-81 DATE SUBMITt'eO _ 



form Ap{)rov«J 
fEDACtR139 
Appfwjicipifes 
June 30 I9t4 



PartA(1): 



SECONDARY COMPLETER/LEAVER FOLLOW-UP REPORT 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS (FOLL0W*UP).BY INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM (COMPLETERS ONLY) 
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APPENDIX C: CONFlRENCL^ PAflTlClPANTS 



Sarah Ashburn; Executive Dil^c t;or 
Curriculum and Instructica 
Galveston Independent School District 
P.O. Drawer 660 ' r 

/Galveston, TX 77550 
(713) 765-9366 . 

R. D. Balthaser, Assistant Director 
Division of Vocational Education, SEA 
Room 904, 65 South Front Street 
Columbus, Oli 43215 
(614) 466-2095 ^ 

Jim .Bebermeyer , Educational Research 

Consultant, Research Coord. Unit 
Michigan oOepartment of Education 
P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing, Ml 48909 
(517) 373-1830 

Robert Bott Vocational Supervisor 
Lebanon Correctional Institutijon 
Dept. of Rehabilita tion^ .6 ;Correc tions 
P.O. Box 69 
London, OU • 43140 

Dorothy S. Bouie, Ed. Consultant 
Florida Departinent of Education 
Knott Building , ^ 

Tallahassee, FL*' 32301 
(904) 488-0405 

R. D. (Dan) Bristow, Director 
Research Coordinating cUnit ' 
Texas Education Agency * 
201 East Ilth Street , 
Austin, TX 78701 

John Brunner, Head 

Communications Sec tion , Eval ^Branch 

Cincinnati Public Schools, Eci. Center 

230 East 9th Street ^ 

Cincinnati, m 4520S 

(513) 369-404^ • ' 



Carol Cavanaugh^ 

Maryland Voc. Curriculum R&D Canter 
Room 3226, J.'M. Patterson Building 
Department of Industrial Technological 



Occupation Ed . , 
College Park, MD 



Un iv . of Mar yland 
20742 . 



David Chandler 

Research, and 'Curriculum Specialist 
Research and Curriculum Unit 
Mississippi State Univ., Drawer DX 
Mississippi State, hS 397 6^$ 

(601) 325-2510 

John^L. Chatraan, Ed. Consultant 
Ohio Dept. of Education/Guidance and 

Testing' (Vocational) 
63 South Front Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 
(614) 4-66-4590 ^ > 

Robert L. Clinkscale, Director 
Te<^h/Voc Ed., Cleveland Public Schools 
1380 East Sixth Street 
Cleveland, OH 44140 
(216) 961-0717 

Joseph W. Cox, Vice President 
Academic Affairs 
Northern Arizona University 
Box 4120 

Flagstaff, AZ 86011 

(602) 523-2230 

^^ \ 

Harold L. Cramer, ^Coordinator 

D/D Planning, Department of Education 

Division of Vocational Education 

Knott Building 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 ^ 

^(904) 488-0405 

Jim Crock, Counselor 

Lebanoo Correctional Institution 

408 Kurtz Drive 

Lebanon, OH 45036 

(5l3) 932-1211, Ext. 340 , • 
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Bill Daniels, Director 
Curr iculum* Coordination Cervter 
Commission for Vocational Education 
Building 17, Airdustrial Park * 
Olympia, WA 98504 

(206) 753-0879 ^ ^ 

Gerald F. Day> \2urr iculum Coordinator 
Maryland State Dept.' of Education 
20O West Baltimore Street' 
Bal^timore, -21201 
(301) 659-2570 

Casmira DiScipio 
Cleveland Public Schools 
1380 East Sixth Street 
Cleveland, OH' 44144 

(216) 961-6281 

Rebecca S. Douglass, Director 
East Central Network 

Illinois- Vocational Curriculum Center 
Sangamon State Univ.> Building E-22 
Springfield, IL 62708 

(217) 786-6375 

LaVerna Fadale> Research Associate 
Two-Year College Development Center 
SUM at Albany 

135 Western Avenue ' 
Albany, NY 12222 
(518) 455-6271 

J. Michael Farr> Director 
JIST Works, Inc . 
150 East 14th Street 
Indiana-polis, IN 46202 
(317) 637-6643 

Frances Flood 

Regional' Planning Coordinator 
Nassau BOCES 

Valentines Road and the Plai^ Road 
Westbury, NY 11590 
(516) 997-8700, Ext. 383 



Barbara A. Gaughen, Director^ 
California Career Ed. Dissem. 
4400 Cathedral Oaks Road 
P.O. Box'6307 
Santa Barbara, CA' 93111 
(805) 967-5688 



Ctr 



Roy C. Gill 

Research and Disserai«nation SpecialjLst 
Arizona Dept. o*f Ejl . , Voc . bd. - RCU 
1535 West Jefferson . 
Phoenix AZ 85007 
(602) 255-3290 

Jose Gonzalez, Executive Dir^tor 
Department of Education / 
Voc/Tech 5c High Skills Program ^ 
Rio Corozal A-13 Rio Hondo 
Bayamon, Puerto Rico 00619 

Jim Grayson, Assist. Voc. Supervisor 
Lebanon Correctional Institution 
408 Kurtz^rive 
Lei)anon, OH 45036 
(513) 932-1211, Ext 
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Barbara Wilson Green 
•Administrative Specialist Voc. Bd . 
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